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CHAPTER V. 


“One can’t have everything, I suppose ! 
We feel a little dubious on certain points, 
but if the case had been different we should 
only have felt a little dubious on certain 
other points, I take it.” 

“Whether the points in question now 
are not rather important—eh, Masters ? 
Seems so to me, you know !” 

The two speeches ; the one slow and pon- 
derous, as of a man who feels his words to 
carry weight, the other nervous and tentative, 
as of a meek man; possessed, for all their 
difference, one characteristic in common—a 
species of ruminating dissatisfaction. And, 
as the last speaker paused, he glanced round 
him, as though vaguely conscious that the 
sense of the meeting was with him. 

The meeting consisted of a group of men 
which would have struck awe into the 
breast of any average inhabitant of Aln- 
chester, though it could hardly be said to 
be intrinsically awe-inspiring in appearance. 
It was composed of about a dozen of the 
most prominent men, alike of the precincts 
and the town, who sat shoulder to shoulder, 
oblivious of the yawning gulf between 
them. The first speaker: a large, slow man 
with sandy hair and beard: Mr. Masters, 
the. Mayor of Alnchester, sat at one end of 
the table ; and the man who had answered 
him was one of the principal tradesmen of 
the’ town—a very wealthy grocer. At 
the other end of the table, acting as chair- 
man, was the Dean. The rest of the 
meeting consisted of several of the canons ; 





young Mr. Eliot, the banker’s son; the 
leading solicitor of the place ; and old Dr. 
Rivers, who was Dr. Vallotson’s friendly 
rival, There was an empty place next 
Dr. Rivers which Dr. Vallotson should 
have filled, and there was also an empty 
chair at the chairman’s right hand. 

The room was one in the town hall used 
for committee meetings and so forth, and 
the group assembled represented the com- 
mittee formed for the establishment of a 
cottage hospital for children; it was, for 
the moment, Alnchester’s special hobby, 
and was to be located at Hatherleigh, a 
village about three miles from the town. 
The business of the meeting had not, how- 
ever, begun as yet. It was evidently 
waiting the arrival of something or some 
one ; and as evidently the members of the 
committee were occupied in tentatively 
carping and disparaging comment. 

‘A rather more sympathetic man would 
have been better, no doubt !” observed one 
of the canons regretfully, in response to 
the last speaker’s tacit appeal. ‘ But Dr. 
Branston’s skill is very valuable.” 

“*Oh, there’s no doubt about his brains ! 
He’s a clever fellow enough—if only he 
didn’t take such care to let you know it!” 

The words came from young Mr. Eliot, 
and the disparaging testimony to North 
Branston’s powers was uttered with a 
rather bitter sneer. The word was taken 
up by Mr. Masters. 

“The long and short of it is,” he ob- 
served sententiously, “that we had no 
choice, and we must just make the best of 
things as they are. We cannot approve 
entirely of Dr. Branston, and that is the 
fact. We don’t like free-thinking in Aln- 
chester, and a man who is never seen inside a 
place of worship mustn’t look to stand well 
among us. But failing Dr. Rivers and Dr. 
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Vallotson, Dr. Branston is evidently the 
man for this particular post, and no doubt 
in many ways he’ll fill it very well.” 

“T endorse that sentiment very heartily, 
Mr. Masters. I consider that we are 
fortunate— exceptionally fortunate, I may 
say—in having so valuable a brain as 
North Branston’s at our service. And for 
the rest—well, gentlemen, as we are talking 
quite informally, perhaps it will not be taken 
amiss if I suggest that the subject of our 
discussion is hardly justly appreciated.” 

The speaker was a tall, thin, grey-haired 
man who sat at the Dean’s left hand— 
Archdeacon French by name, one of the 
canons of Alnchester. His face, lined and 
worn into a suggestion of considerably 
greater age than was implied in the colour 
of his hair, was very delicately and strongly 
cut, and was conspicuously noticeable for a 
certain expression of quiet observance which 
characterised it. His voice was at once 
firm and gentle, and the tone of his last 
words, which was that of delicate sugges- 
tion rather than of assertion or reproof, was 
particularly attractive. He was listened to 
with a deference which showed that he 
was a personage in Alnchester. But the 
deference was tinged in almost every face 
with dissent more or less open, and his 
words were succeeded by a silence, 


The silence was broken by a quick step 
in the passage outside ; the door opened, 
and North Branston came in. 

“T am afraid I am behind time, gentle- 


men,” he said. “I beg to apologise.” 
The faces of the committee, one and all 
of which had turned towards the door as it 


opened, were rather a curious study. Each 


had changed slightly ; each had developed, 
in place of the previous more or less 
pronounced dissatisfaction, a certain reserve ; 
a reserve which was in some cases merely 
non-committal, while in others it accentuated 
itself into suspicion or distrust, or even 
positive dislike. Obviously, Alnchester 
had not bestowed upon North Branston, as 
a resident, that goodwill which jt had 
withheld from him as an occasional visitor. 

Nor was the fact wholly surprising, if 
taken in conjunction with North’s expression 
and demeanour at the present moment ; 
though perhaps cause and effect were capable 
of transposition. He had spoken briefly, and 
now, as he walked up the room in response 
to the Dean’s invitation to the chair at his 
right hand, there was an indifferent compo- 
sure about him which was neither concilia- 
tory nor deferential, His deep-set eyes 
were more contemptuous than usual as he 





surveyed the meeting, and the cynical set 
of his lips more pronounced. 

“ My first and most pleasant duty,” began 
the Dean, after having formally opened the 
meeting, “is to express our great pleasure, 
Dr. Branston, at your acceptance of the 
post of visiting physician to the proposed 
hospital. I feel that I am expressing the 
feeling of the committee when I say that 
we are highly sensible of the sacrifice 
involved to so busy a man as yourself, and 
that we are fully conscious that the position 
could not be more adequately filled.” 

The formal speech was spoken with 
stately propriety ; the words expressed no 
more than the Dean’s honest opinion on the 
matter; but there were reserves in his 
mind with reference to North Branston, 
and there was no geniality about the tone. 
His words were followed by a murmur of 
assent, civil but not hearty. Only Arch- 
deacon French’s “Quite so! Quite so!” 
rang out pleasantly. 

“You are very good!” said North. “I 
consider myself honoured by the appoint- 
ment!” His dry voice took a slightly 
ironical tone, and young Mr. Eliot leaned 
suddenly back in his chair. “As my 
time is, as you say, somewhat limited, 
may I suggest that the necessary business 
should be transacted without delay ?” 

It was not precisely a harmonious hour 
that followed, though the disturbing 
element never rose to the surface. Between 
the tendency of the committee to carp 
openly or covertly at Dr. Branston’s state- 
ments and proposals; and Dr. Branston’s 
dry and scathing disposal of unfeasible 
alternatives and irrelevant discussion; 
between the necessity for dealing judi- 
ciously alike with the grocer’s sour dis- 
trust of the new-comer, the disposition of 
some of the canons to maunder benevo- 
lently on the subject of sick children in the 
abstract, and the unconcealed hostility to 
North which young Mr. Eliot took less and 
less pains to control ; the Dean’s position as 
chairman was far from a sinecure. By the 
time the hour was over, North Branston’s 
face was darker and more grim than usual ; 
and when the meeting was finally adjourned, 
he parted from his colleagues with a curt and 
comprehensive “Good day, gentlemen !” 

He was striding towards the door alone, 
leaving the committee in confidential groups 
about the room, when Archdeacon French, 
who had ably seconded the Dean in the 
steering of his difficult course, disengaged 
himself from the group to which he be- 
longed, and followed him to the door. 
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‘Good-bye, Branston !” he said, holding 
out a cordial hand and looking pleasantly into 
the younger man’s face. ‘“‘ By-the-bye, can 
you come and dine with me one night this 
week—just ourselves, you know? The day 
after to-morrow, shall we say? Good!” 

He shook hands heartily, and North went 

“on his way. 

It was nearly one o’clock, and his way 
lay homeward. His face had not relaxed 
from the set which it had brought from the 
committee room, when as he had cleared 
the town and was beginning to breast the 
hill, he heard quick steps behind him, and 
a voice calling his name: 

“ Branston! I say, what a pace!” 

It was Bryan Armitage, and as he 
reached North’s side he went on cheerily : 

“ T’ve been dashing after you all through 
the town. I’m going up your way—- 
supposing you were going home—and I 
thought we might as well walk up together. 
It'll train me a bit!” he added, with a 
laugh. 

“ All right!” was the terse assent. And 
North Branston resumed a modified edition 

| of his long stride. 

Bryan Armitage glanced up at his face 
with a quick look of perception in his blue 
eyes, 


‘*You’ve been to the hospital committee 


meeting, haven’t you?” he said, ‘I say, 
North, can you tell me how it is that when 
all our Alnchester bosses are such first-rate 
fellows if you take them individually, they 
should become such a lot of funny old 
potterers when you get ’em in committee?” 

He paused; looking up with his eyes 
twinkling ; and North, compelled to an 
answer apparently by his silence, shook his 
head. 

“*T can’t tell you,” he said grimly, 

“But you’re not prepared to deny the 
fact, anyhow? I say, North, having just 
seen them at it! No, I thought not!” 
He laughed jollily, and then stopped rather 
suddenly. ‘It’s an awfully fine thing that 
you’ve taken the business up, North,” he 
said, and the face which he turned to 
North was eloquent in every line with 
boyish admiration. ‘I’m no end glad!” 

The tribute was accepted with a gesture 
only, but Bryan Armitage appeared un- 
conscious of any ungraciousness. 

“T hope no end it will work,” he went 
on. “It'll be a jolly time for the little 
kids, won’t it?” 

This very simple edition of the elaborate 
platitudes delivered by sundry members of 
the committee was not snubbed by North 





Branston. They had come to a fork in the 
road, and Bryan had stopped, indicating 
that his way was no longer North’s, In the 
boy’s face was an enthusiastic hero-worship ; 
in the man’s an odd tolerance and a half- 
forced envy. 

“T hope the kids will appreciate it,” he, 
said, with a smile. “Good-bye!” 

“‘Good-bye,” returned the other. ‘Oh, 
I say, North, by-the-bye, how’s Connie?” 

North paused as if the question came 
upon him as rather irrelevant. 

“She’s all right, I believe,” he said. 
“You've seen her since she came home, 
haven’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the rapid and rather airy 
answer. “I’ve seen her all right. A week 
ago, at the meeting. She’s rather altered, 
isn’t she?” 

He did not wait for an answer, but 
walked off rapidly with a wave of his hand, 

Another five minutes brought North to 
Dr. Vallotson’s house. He opened the door 
and was walking quickly towards his own 
room, when the drawing-room door opened 
and Constance came towards him. 

“Wait a moment, North,” she said. 
Constance had never been taught to address 
North Branston as “uncle.” ‘ Mother’s 
hand is very painful. She has not said so, 
of course, but one can see that she is in 
pain. It ought to be seen to, I’m sure.” 

“Ts Dr. Vallotson out?” demanded 
North. “He looked at it this morning, I 
suppose ?” 

**T don’t know when he will be in,” re- 
turned the girl loftily, looking at him with 
hard, condemning young eyes, “ or I should 
not have asked you to see toit. But I’m 
sure the bandages are too tight or some- 
thing.” 

‘** Where is she ?” 

“In the drawing-room, writing letters.” 
And without deigning to express her sense 
of his reluctance by another word, Constance 
passed him and went upstairs. 

With an extra fold in his forehead and 
compressed lips North Branston strode on 
and went into the drawing-room. 

** Constance tells me your hand is worse, 
Adelaide,” he said abruptly. 

Mrs. Vallotson was sitting at her writing- 
table with her back to the door. In spite 
of Constance’s words, however, she was not 
writing at the moment; her pen lay idle 
on the blotting-paper, and she was sitting 
almost rigidly erect, looking straight before 
her. Presumably she was pausing for con- 
sideration between two letters. Presumably 
also her thoughts had been somewhat in- 
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tent, and had prevented her hearing the 
door open, for at the first sound of North 
Branston’s voice she started violently, 
almost convulsively, but without turning 
round. A second or two elapsed, during 
which he waited for an answer, and then 
she moved her head slowly and looked 
towards him. 

The wound in Mrs. Vallotson’s hand, 
though it was unpleasant enough, had 
not at first seemed to her husband likely 
to be a long affair in healing, taking into 
consideration her robust frame. But the 
week that had since elapsed had falsified 
these first impressions. Not only had 
the shock and the loss of blood told 
on her extraordinarily, unhinging her 
nerves and producing a strange state of 
fever, but the wound itself had inflamed, 
and even now showed little sign of healing. 
The face she turned to North Branston 
now bore eloquent testimony to the suffer- 
ing it had caused her; suffering which 
in so strong a woman seemed out of all 
proportion to the cause. It was the face 
of a woman who had not slept for nights, 
and whose every nerve was tense with 
pain. Her cheeks were haggard, and her 
lips were pale, The lines into which 
her mouth was compressed were cut deep. 


Her eyes were sunken and burning, and 
there was an indefinable kind of fierceness 
in them, 

They gazed across the room at North 
Branston, and apparently her physical 
distress stood between her and the irritability 


which he usually created in her. She 
looked at him as though she saw him 
a long way off. The next instant, as 
if by an unconscious effort of will, a film 
passed across the singular wildness of 
her eyes, and she turned them hurriedly 
away from him. 

“Constance is mistaken!” she said. 
Her voice was as unlike itself as was 
her face. It was loud and strained. 

North, who had been observing her with 
unmoved professional eyes, drew a step 
or two nearer to her. 

“You are in great pain, Adelaide!” he 
said coldly. ‘‘ You had better let me see 
what I can do for you.” With a movement 
which in a person of her physique was 
extraordinarily nervous, she shrank back 
as he approached, and he stopped instantly, 
with a slight contraction of the muscles 
of his mouth. 

“No! no!” she said. “It’s nothing! 
It’s no worse than it has been. You couldn’t 
do anything.” 





Her eyes wandered restlessly and pain- 
fully about the room as she spoke, as though 
dreading to rest upon his figure, and her 
usually abrupt decision of speech was totally 
absent. Her words hurried out one after 
another as though one statement alone were 
insufficient — insufficient, strange as it 
seemed and eloquently as it testified to the 
state of her nerves, to defend her from him. 

North Branston shrugged his shoulders 
and waited a moment. Then he said 
abruptly : 

“ Where is Dr. Vallotson ?” 

There was a moment’s dead pause. 
Apparently Mrs. Vallotson had realised her 
own want of self-control, and the silence 
was due to her determination to master 
herself before she spoke again. Her face 
was set like marble, and her voice was almost 
toneless in its composure. 

“ He was called to Hatherleigh Grange,” 
she said. “The new people arrived two 
days ago, it seems.” 

“* What time did he go?” 

** At about eleven.” 

“Then he will be back before long,” 
said North, turning on his heel. “If you 
prefer to wait for him it is as you choose, of 
course, Adelaide !” 

She made no answer, and he crossed the 
room to the door. His hand was on the latch, 
and he was going out without glancing at her 
again, when Mrs, Vallotson stopped him. 

“‘ North !” she said. 

“ Well?” 

“Have you refused that appointment?” 

North Branston did not answer for a 
moment, nor did he turn to her. 

“Do you mean the London appoint- 
ment 1” 

** Yes!” 

“T have refused it!” he said grimly. 
“Tf you have decided that you would like to 
get rid of me, Adelaide, it is too late,” 

He left the room without another word, 
and she turned mechanically to her writing- 
table. 

There was no written letter upon it, 
however, a quarter of an hour later, when 
the luncheon-bell rang and she rose slowly 
and heavily. North and Constance were 
waiting for her in the dining-room, and the 
three sat down to lunch in silence. 

The meal was nearly over, and the silence, 
as far as Mrs. Vallotson was concerned, was 
unbroken, when the front door opened 
under a rather irritable touch, and Dr. 
Vallotson’s voice was heard speaking to his 
groom. His words were lost in a sudden 
exclamation from Constance. 
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“ Mother,” she said, ‘how you started ! 
I’m quite sure you feel worse than you say.” 

Mrs. Vallotson, her face a singular grey 
colour from the throb of her nerves which 
had called forth the girl’s words, turned 
upon her with glittering eyes. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Constance!” she 
said. “I don’t like it.” 

Her tone was one which the girl had 
never heard before. With a quick move- 
ment, half wonder, half resentment, Con- 
stance drew back, biting her lip as her 
father came into the room, 

There was a mixture of testiness and 
satisfaction in Dr. Vallotson’s face, and his 
first words spoke to the former feeling. 

“Tut, tut!” he said fretfully, as he 
moved round the room to his chair. “ I’m 
tired to death. Such roads! Upon my 
word, the state of the country is a disgrace. 
What have you got there, my dear? ”—this 
to his wife in a slightly modified tone. 
“Cutlets? Very well.” 

Having received his lunch with some 
disfavour, expressed in a variety of more or 
less inaudible grunts and groans, the more 
satisfactory point of view appeared gradually 
to assert itself. He turned to North with 
an unusually tolerant expression. 

“ Well,” he said, “I couldn’t get to the 
committee meeting, after all. I hope you 
explained that I had intended to be there ; 
fully intended it, as you know. A call 
from Hatherleigh Grange—that was what 
prevented me.” 

He paused and applied himself with 
increased relish to his lunch, a benign air 
of self-importance dawning on his features. 
His speech received no verbal reply, North 
Branston responding with a gesture, and he 
went on with growing satisfaction and self- 
congratulation. 

“T’ve paid a very pleasant call,” he said, 
“very pleasant indeed! Dear me! what a 
fine place it is to be sure.” 

The observation was received with in- 
different silence by North. Mrs. Vallotson, 
judging from the set of her face, was hardly 
attending. The pain in her hand was evi- 
dently making heavy demands upon her 
endurance. So Constance said, with rather 
supercilious interest : 

“ Hatherleigh Grange, father?” 

“Yes, my dear; yes. Hatherleigh 
Grange. I don’t fancy you’ve ever been 
there. But you'll go before long, of course. 
Very pleasant people,” he continued, 
making the announcement to his wife, 
“Very pleasant indeed. Sir William was 
most cordial in the way of showing me 





over the place—improvements, and so on, 
you know. Dear me! what a lot of money 
they must hs:ve spent over it. He expressed 
himself in a most friendly way as to Lady 
Karslake’s anxiety to make your acquaint- 
ance, my dear. I did not have the pleasure 
of meeting her ladyship, I regret to say, 
but I have no doubt that you will find her 
an acquisition—quite an acquisition.” 

All Dr. Vallotson’s irritability had dis- 
appeared ; he was in a state of irrepressible 
elation. He paused a moment, and then 
continued with pompous expansiveness : 

“You'll want the carriage to take you 
out to Hatherleigh, of course! Now, when 
would you think of calling, Adelaide my 
love ” 

For the first time since her husband’s 
communicative vein developed itself, Mrs. 
Vallotson moved. She had been sitting 


-erect with one clenched hand resting on 


the table. Now she leaned back in her 
chair looking straight before her. 

“T don’t intend to call!” she said. 

Her voice was almost strident in its de- 
termination, and even North Branston’s 
eyebrows moved slightly as Constance 
turned quickly towards her. For a moment 
no one spoke. Then Dr. Vallotson, to 
whose forehead a faint pink flush had 
mounted, cleared his throat. 

“T—I hardly think I understand you, 
my dear,” he said. ‘ You don’t intend to 
call on Lady Karslake ?” 

“No!” 

“My dear!.” Dr. Vallotson’s voice had 
risen several notes in the course of his 
previous speech, and he took up the word 
now on a higher note still, and in a tone 
which he very seldom ventured upon with 
his wife. The pink upon his forehead 
had deepened perceptibly ; the irascibility 
which pervaded him on his first entrance 
was evidently stronger in character, and 
nearer the surface than usual, “‘I—TI 
think you hardly understand the position. 
Lady Karslake expects it!” 

Mrs. Vallotson did not move. A singular 
little spasmodic smile touched the icy com- 
posure of her face. 

“T am hardly prepared to be dictated to 
by Lady Karslake’s expectation !” she said. 

A kind of choke came from her husband 
—an inarticulate sound expressive of bound- 
less incredulity and indignation which 
habit hardly permitted him to express. 
He pushed back his plate and sat drum- 
ming on the table with his napkin-ring, 
facing Mrs. Vallotson with a weak and 
angry self-assertion dawning on his face, 
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“The circumstances of the case,” he 
began loftily ; ““I—I mean—the demands 
of common civility—taking into considera- 
tion that the preliminary steps have already 
been taken ” His voice was rising 
higher and higher when his wife interrupted 
him. 

“Tf you had taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain my views on the subject, the pre- 
liminary steps would not have been taken,” 
she said. “The Grange is a county place. 
I do not care for the position involved in 
a calling acquaintance there! I shall not 
call !” 

The harsh decision with which she spoke 
was even an accentuation of a tone which, 
as a usual thing, reduced Dr. Vallotson to 
silence. North Branston, who had sat 
with folded arms, a frowning, but otherwise 
indifferent, listener to the discussion, pushed 
back his chair and rose as assuming that the 
conversation was concluded. But Dr. Val- 
lotson’s temper was evidently not in its 
normal condition. The flush upon his fore- 
head had spread all over his face, and had 
changed from pink to crimson. The little, 
spare figure seemed to inflate itself with 
angry pomposity. His position in oppos- 
ing his wife was so rare as to be desperate ; 
and his consciousness of the fact hurled him 
to extremes and clothed his daring with 
violence, 

“There may be two opinions on that 
point!” he said, in a high-pitched voice. 
“*T consider that your refusal to do so is an 
insult to my friends—an insult which I 
will not permit—will not permit, I say! 
That people like Sir William and Lady 
Karslake, county people, and people well 
known to the world, should be good enough 
to wish for our acquaintance, and that they 
should be treated as—as you propose, would 
be—would be—scandalous! Scandalous, 
and nothing else!” 

Mrs. Vallotson rose abruptly. 

“Robert,” she said, “ you are forgetting 
yourself!” She glanced quickly round to 
where Constance, with her cheeks indig- 
nantly flushed, sat gazing loftily into space. 
“Go away, child!” she said. But Dr. 
Vallotson’s emotion had passed beyond his 
control. 

“ Understand me !” he continued, empha- 
sizing his words with a hand that shook 
with anger. “TI insist! I say that I 
insist ! ” 

He had risen excitedly to his feet as he 
spoke, and the last word was emphasized 
by a violent stamp of his foot. The move- 
ment was hardly made when his pompous 
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little figure, quivering with passion, collapsed 
suddenly into the chair behind him with 
an inarticulate groan of self-pity. 

“Confound it!” he said. “I had a 
twinge last night. Gout, of course. Oh!” 
with another groan, “Oh, confound it! 
Plague take it! I’m in for a sharp 
attack !” 

Half an hour later Dr. Vallotson, with 
his foot swathed in the regulation fashion, 
was established in his study, a victim to the 
severest pangs of gout, He was querulous 
and irritable to the world at large; but to 
his wife, who had superintended the 
arrangements for his comfort in grim 
silence, he was meekness itself. In his 
present predicament nothing unconnected 
with his personal discomfort was of the 
slightest consequence to him. 
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I was told that Lausanne was one of the 
dullest and least attractive places in the 
world. But as my informant was a prize- 
fighter in ill health, staying at the same 
hotel, I did not quite credit his criticism. 

Certainly the day of my arrival was one 
calculated to depress. The city and its 
surroundings—including the atmosphere— 
were embraced by a grey mist with a touch 
of dampness in it. I could not, indeed, see 
the lake until I got close to it. Mont 
Blanc was of course a mere myth at a time 
when only two or three hundred yards of 
water were visible from the lake’s very 
For several minutes I stood above 
the lake side, staring at a black object that 
seemed to be an apparition in the unlovely 
empyrean. In fact, however, it was only 
a boat with a pair of oars, as far out as 
the eye could carry. It suggested a large 
centipede bereft of ninety-eight of its legs 
more than aught else. 

To kill part of the afternoon, I strolled 
along the hard high-road in the direction 
of Morges, and was greatly struck by the 
abundant opportunity a man has in this 
part of Europe of incurring a fine. It is 
four francs for going round a corner at a 
trot, if you are a horse and cart; six francs 
for soiling the pump water ; five francs for 
washing clothes in the public fountains 
without a license, or at an improper time ; 
and four or six francs for invading private 
roads, One of these four-franc trespasses 
was almost irresistible. The road trended 
from the thoroughfare towards a little knoll 
above, yet close to the lake. Here were 
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seats and a slim tree or two. The outlook 
was enchanting—at least, it must be in 
clear weather. I imagine the proprietor, 
being a just man, has connived at a mere 
four-franc fine in this case because of the 
exceptional allurements of his little property. 
Had it been a nice day I would have 
broken the law and paid my three and 
fourpence cheerfully. 

Of course the roads here are hedgeless. 
We Britons, in our matchless self-conceit, are 
prone to flatter ourselves about the beauty 
of our hedges. Now a hedge, especially if 
well tangled and tall, is a beautiful object, 
and may be endured if there is nothing 
more beautiful in sight which it conceals. 
Else it wants uprooting. In Switzerland, 
for example, and notably by Geneva’s 
shores, hedges would be provocative of 
raving. Moreover, they seem to check the 
air’s agitations—an undesirable thing when 
the day is warm and breezes are hungered 
for. Not that it mattered much on this 
day. I walked for the sake of walking. 
Sight-seeing was out of the question. 

Anon, however, being weary, I deviated 
to the sequestered small village of S. Sulpice, 
where I made a most unrighteous stir 
among the white-capped old dames who 
were sitting at their windows sighing for 
an unfamiliar spectacle. Here I took 
coffee at the Café du Chasseur, whose sign- 
board depicted an extremely jaunty and 
self-possessed young man with a pointed 
beard, a gun, the inevitable game-bag, and 
a dog. It was not a day for vivacious con- 
versation, but, for all that, my hostess and I 
talked for about twenty minutes. French 
is the language for a fluency that signifieth 
nothing—or next to nothing. No literary 
Englishman, for example, could possibly 
have written as much as Rousseau without 
saying about ten times as much. When I 
left S. Sulpice to return to Lausanne, all 
that my twenty minutes’ talk had told me 
was that the village sends its milk into the 
city every morning und fetches its cans 
thence every evening. The lady, however, 
wished me “ bon voyage” as if I were going 
right off to the antipodes, instead of doing 
merely what the village milk-cans do twice 
daily. 

S. Sulpice buries its dead in an open 
enclosure in the middle of a field outside 
the village. A more rude and unlovely 
site in itself cannot be imagined. I doubt 
not, however, that when the sun shines the 
graves look upon a prospect of some 
beauty. 

But what a change the night wrought in 





the weather! When I woke in the morn- 
ing ifswas to see the snow-clad summits of 
the mountains on Geneva’s southern shore 
glistening in the sunshine, and the lake 
itself a pool of gold. The frost in the air 
did not detract from the glorious spectacle. 

I saw enough, too, of Lausanne’s populace 
to convince me that the above-mentioned 
pugilist was jaundiced. How could it be 
otherwise when it is notorious that the 
city abounds in young ladies’ schools? 
I met the young ladies themselves, in end- 
less troops, chattering in the brightness, 
attended by equally loquacious governesses, 
and all with cheeks beautifully touched by 
Jack Frost’s enviable hand. They were of 
several nationalities, At one moment a 
musical babble of French flitted by ; then 
it was German, and then English. The 
other tongues I do not attempt to identify. 

I suppose a professional pugilist’s idea of 
a face is based upon his estimate of iis 
** punchable ” qualities—if I may be excused 
this expressive but otherwise most barbarous 
word. To him a city full of mere school 
girls would naturally seem unbearably in- 
sipid. 

Ere I left Lausanne I learnt more about 
my poor pugilist. Though he had gained 
belts and stakes of hundreds of pounds in 
two or three continents, he had failed to 
keep his wife’s love or esteem, or whatever 
it is that most aids the married life. They 
were, in fact, a separated couple. Yet there 
was a sparkle of romance—call it maudlin 
romance if you will—in the matter. The 
lady—a girl of one or two-and-twenty— 
resided in Lausanne, in a villa of her 
husband’s renting, while her spouse lived 
the hotel life. They exchanged letters 
daily. There was also a kind feminine 
intermediary who was trying to bridge the 
chasm that sundered them. After dinner 
the poor pugilist more than once shed tears 
over his wife’s epistles, and was then wont to 
extract from his breast-pocket a photograph, 
taken during the honeymoon, and pass it 
round for inspection. 

Lausanne is not exactly a winter resort 
The “ bise” can get it, and the “ bise” is a 
demon at times. Nevertheless, though dull 
in a gentlemanly way, it pleases, Its 
pensions are quite grandiose: stately white 
palaces in their own gardens, with fascinating 
bowers and balustrades, perched one above 
the other in their struggle to obtain as 
many windows as possible “en plein midi.” 
These and the number of “instituts des 
demoiselles” give the tone to the place, 

There is a cathedral, high up, accessible 
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by a long staircase half under wooden 
roofing, and worth climbing to. Not for 
its interior ornaments, however. The Pro- 
testants of the sixteenth century or so. 
settled ali its pride in this particular. The 
few monuments that remain are broken- 
nosed and scrawled with initials in a way 
that would have satisfied the most zealous 
of our own Puritan iconoclasts. But the 
symmetry of the nave is unaltered, even 
though the present-day altar is a mere slab 
of marble, naked as that of a fishmonger’s 
shop before the arrival of the day’s provision 
from Billingsgate. 

They are a strong-minded, amiable people 
—these Switzers of Lausanne. When the 
sun shines, contentment glows on their 
brown faces, and their attitudes and speech 
rejoice the Northerner here for a change. 
Yet these qualities in them cannot in 
justice be held as so very remarkable. 
Nature, as they see her envisaged in the 
radiant lake, set with graceful sails, and 
with the soothing, majestic beauty of the 
serrated and cone-shaped snow-crests of the 
Alps beyond, is the great tranquilliser. If 
they and we could change climates and 
landscapes for a decade, the effect upon 
national character would be extraordinary. 
For my part, I believe that in such a case 
we should astonish the world by our 
amiability as well as our genius. Perhaps, 
however, our constitution would suffer. 

At Lausanne, in the Cathedral Close, 
there was a foot of snow, and they did not 
put water in the jugs overnight lest the 
ice should break them. At Montreux, 
about an hovr’s ride eastwards, by the lake, 
there was no snow and the sun burned the 
skin. It is the “bise” that makes the 
difference. The mountains block this en- 
gaging corner of the lake against the hated 
intruder from the north. 

Hence, too, the added luxuriance of 
vegetation. Montreux way there are palms 
and orange-trees as on the Riviera. Save 
on exceptionally clear days, you do not here 
see much of the great lake, The western 
and middle reaches of it are mist—nothing 
else. That does not signify, however. It 
is more snug as it is. The mind willingly 
accepts the deceit which makes it appear 
that the twenty or five-and-twenty square 
miles of dazzling water visible are all the 
lake. Sparkling Alps embrace these parts 
of the horizon, and the sun seems concen- 
trated upon the pool they bind. 

One sees the mildness of the climate in 
the quality of its patrons. If you have 
had a good time elsewhere in the world for 





say sixty or seventy years, and wish to be 
let down gently through the rest of your 
term, you cannot possibly do better than 
come hither. For the phthisical, too, this 
seems an ideal spot. 

I was more impressed by the veterans 
here than by the invalids. Such hale 
white-haired gentlemen and resolute white- 
haired ladies! The latter struck me as the 
more practical in their methods of taking 
the air. They seemed devoted to boots 
very thick in the soles, whereas their 
coevals of the other sex went in rather for 
such fashionable fripperies as brown boots 
and spats. It was especially exhilarating 
to see them of a morning clumping along 
the glorious lake promenade, with sticks 
like alpenstocks, casting bright if faded 
glances about them, which as much as 
enquired : “ Are we not fine specimens for 
our age?” Answering at a venture, they 
certainly were that. 

Their masculine contemporaries, on the 
other hand, looked rather bored, as if they 
doubted now and then whether they might 
not do wisely to have another year or two 
of life in a metropolis ere striking root 
finally here. But their tanned faces, their 
agile though measured movements, and the 
cigars they smoked, all indicated them in 
possession of as much of the “corpus sanum” 
as they had the right to expect, even under 
the best of conditions. 

There is a Kursaal at Montreux, with the 
usual comforts of such establishments and 
the added thrill of a little vice. This vice 
takes the form of a “Salon de récréation,” 
which is almost totally absorbed by a 
machine or circular racecourse of green 
baize, for the sportive movements of a 
number of little metal horses. The gamble 
thus provided for the Kursaal’s members is, 
like the local climate, of the mildest, The 
maximum stake is one franc. Financial 
ruin is therefore all but an impossibility here, 

The concerts given in the Kursaal after 
dinner are pleasant enough in their way, 
though of course not up to the Monte Carlo 
standard, One gets an idea of the vale- 
tudinarian tone of Montreux society in the 
scant patronage accorded to these concerts. 
The old gentlemen and old ladies who look 
so vigorous at ten o’clock in the morning 
do not turn out after dark ; and of course 
the more accredited invalids of the com- 
munity do not. One evening two ladies 
and myself had the music all to our- 
selves, This was so dismal that I soon 
withdrew to the smoking-room adjacent, 
where things were only a little more livaly. 
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The Montreux hotels are admirable, 
Their exteriors suggest bills of alarming 
magnitude; but these need not be forth- 
coming. Here, as at Lausanne, it is the 
thing to go “en pension.” I was received 
in this way, and given a south room with 
two windows on the lake, for seven francs 
a day. It was a ridiculous price considering 
that a young moon was in the heavens. 
Its silvery sheen on the lake was a sight to 
rave about. Nor was this all. I dressed 
of a morning with my eyes much less 
concerned with my toilet than with the 
superb spectacle of the Dent du Midi’s 
snows and rocks bossed against the blue sky. 
Electric light runs rampant on these shores. 
The road towards Vevey and Chillon is lit 
with it, and so are the hotels. It was worth 
seven francs a day to see the white marble 
lady in my hotel garden holding her egg- 
shaped electric lamp for our guidance 
through the exotic foliage about her. 

General conversation here is not exciting. 
It is even melancholy. I learnt this at the 
outset. There were two pallid Frenchmen 
opposite me at table. 

“Well, my friend,” said the one to the 
other when he had bowed, “have you 
coughed to-day ?” 

“Ma foi, no,” was the brisk reply, in 
a hoarse tone of thanksgiving ; “ not yet.” 

The next moment he coughed. The 
lady who was his neighbour lifted her 
pencilled eyebrows, and either sighed or 
pretended to sigh. Elsewhere, on the same 
occasion, another lady and a handsome 
young man were conspicuously without 
appetite; and the former periodically 
touched her eyes with her handkerchief. 
Her son, the young man’s brother, had, it 
appeared, just been sent off to join them 
from England, and was then lying ill with 
pneumonia in Paris. Ere the meal was 
over these two had initiated an attack upon 
medical men as a whole for their murderous 
indiscretion which met with much support 
from other English - speaking persons 
present. 

As a diversion from such dolorous themes, 
there were several pretty girl faces among 
us: vivacious and healthy. They seemed 
to seek somewhat pathetically for a re- 
sponsive smile of the kind more suited to 
their time of life and aspirations. 

In coming to these shores, I had meant 
to try and realise Rousseau as he fancied 
he realised himself. I read his ‘ Con- 
fessions” and “The New Héloise,” and 
grew somnolent over the one and a little 
shocked with the other, But it is hard to 





take the compassionable gentleman seriously. 
He seems much too plaintive in his con- 
fidences. The pleasures life afforded him 
were certainly not of a robust kind—save 
those he derived from his walking tours— 
but they were also a myriad times more 
abundant than many men have meted out 
to them. Of allsubjective prigs he appears 
the archtype. There is a wine-shop or 
something of the kind by Clarens—between 
Vevey and Montreux—consecrated to ‘‘ Le 
Bosquet de Julie.” I believe I ought here 
to have felt a sympathetic quiver for the 
sweet, misguided, yet most verbose innocent 
who is the heroine of “‘ The New Heloise.” 
But I felt no such thing, I had an in- 
clination to laugh, and I laughed. 

There was an English parson at my 
hotel in Montreux, a white-bearded, hearty 
man who smoked his pipe in the corridor 
after meals and liked to discuss Alpine 
ascents. I mentioned Jean Jacques to him. 

“Oh, that man!” he exclaimed im- 
patiently, throwing back his shoulders. 
* What a fellow! Fancy a man coming 
to Vevey, shedding tears of sensibility— 
he’d call ’em that—into the lake, and then 
writing about it!” 

Rousseau never disguised his distaste for 
us Britons. Instinct—it was not know- 
ledge—for once did not play him a scurvy 
trick. He was not made out of the mould 
that serves for us. 

Vevey reminds one of another man as 
well as Rousseau: Edmund Ludlow, to 
wit. On his tombstone in St. Martin’s 
Church here—a red-brick building with a 
tower, like many an English village church 
—he is termed “ Hybernorum Domitor” 
and much else. The homely preamble, 
“Siste gradum et respice,” invites the 
pilgrim to read his somewhat lengthy 
epitaph. But it is hardly worth while 
to do that. The marble just gives us the 
husk of the man. It is a deal more 
interesting to think of his sober, sunny 
life in Vevey for more than a score of 
years, with the snowy Alps and the 
lustrous lake with its lateen sails before 
him, There was a fair amount of shade 
to it, besides. The Vevey magistracy were 
more than civil to the illustrious regicide. 
They gave him a guard, assured him of 
their especial esteem, and arranged that he 
might sound the loud alarm bell of the 
little place if anything happened. But he 
had to be extremely circumspect in his 
movements, and for weeks at a time he 
did not leave his house by the lake. 
Guizot tells us more about the man in a 
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few words than the epitaph in many: “ He 
lived at Vevey henceforward, obscure yet 
not at ease, forgotten by nearly every one, 
except the assassins.” 

A pretty touch, in truth ! 

St. Martin’s Church has a commanding 
situation. It is approached by a zigzag 
road, and has a terrace much affected by 
invalids and others who love to bask in 
the winter sunshine. 
endless material for studies in human 
grouping here, Rich vine lands, their soil 
as brown and warm-looking as a sealskin 
jacket, slope to the north from the build- 
ing, with blue-bloused workers spudding 
among the plants. The grey rocks spring 
above the vineyards; and their snow-clad 
summits, shaded by ink-black pines, take 
fantastic shapes against the heavens’ blue. 
Beneath the church the golden dome of a 
Russian chapel holds the eye for a moment 
among the multitude of villas, pensions, 
and hotels. The effulgent lake glitters 
close beyond. One can fancy the cloaked 
regicide enjoying something of this prospect, 
with the high - booted Switzer soldiers 
cracking their jokes at a distance, while 
keeping a vigilant outlook for obtrusive 
gun-barrels and strange faces. An electric 
lamp now hangs in the porch of the church, 
and every five minutes of the day and 
evening an electric tramcar jingles its way 
along the high-road to Clarens, Montreux, 
and Chillon. 

Chillon must not be overlooked. Places 
and things so glamorously immortalised are 
wont to affront expectation ; but this castle 
does not do so. Byron tells poetically how 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old ; 
There are seven columns, mossy and grey, 


Dim with a dull imprison'd ray, 
A sunbeam which hath lost its way. 


But nowadays the poor vagrant sunbeam is 
entitled to no particular regard in the 


dungeons, These may be as dark as 
Tartarus when your cicerone opens the 
portal. She touches a key, however, and 
an electric lamp straightway beams softly 
upon the stones. 

It is a strong and noble pile, finely set 
in the shallows of tho lake, and the ivy 
and shrubs which deck its walls and 
landward side do not make it gloomy. It 
is just a spot of shadow between the white 
Alps and the azure skies and the crystal- 
clear water, There is not too much of 
it, else it would be sombre; nor is it so 
small that it can be termed puny. 

Byron may be read for an untruthful 


An artist would find: 





yet engrossing account of some of its 
vicissitudes. Your guide does her best to 
make your flesh creep and your hair rise 
like physical notes of ejaculation as she 
leads you from dungeon to dungeon and 
torture chamber. But even thumbscrews, 
racks, and rusty rings in the living rock 
can’t stand against the purge of time, and 
we have long since swept these things into 
the limbo of the obsolete. An influenza— 
Russian—is not more irksome than the 
effort to satisfy an exacting cicerone by a 
pretence of horror-stricken interest in these 
monotonous relics of that comfortable 
medizvalism some of us affect to admire. 

The Duchess’s boudoir, upstairs, was 
infinitely more cheerful and absorbing. 
Some of her travelling-trunks were by the 
wall: huge iron-clamped boxes that no rail- 
way porter would touch in these days. Her 
door was designed to stand a siege, even 
though all the rest of the castle had 
surrendered, And from the window she 
could drop undesirable lovers and other 
inconvenient visitors plumb into the 
turquoise-tinted water a few score feet 
below. If she were a romantic duchess, 
she could not be better suited than with 
an apartment that showed her Jupiter 
and the young moon coquetting over the 
lake in the indigo-hued canopy of night. 

We were a party of five to be led through 
the castle, requiring information in three 
different languages. You should have 
seen the guide’s face when she understood 
how her brain was to be taxed. But her 
endeavours were of the heroic kind, and 
no one inoved a muscle at her grammatical 
errors. I was fortunate enough, however, 
to be last out of one of the dungeons and 
to hear her moan, ‘‘ How it is fatiguing !” 
as she coaxed her forehead with the palm 
of one hand. 

Best of all, the castle kitten was of the 
procession—a volatile young thing with a 
stiff tail. It was a royal antidote to grief 
or dolorous musing to see the little creature 
start at its own shadow in the torture 
chamber, and leap high like a hooked trout, 
with ears set back, when Bonnivard’s fetter 
was clanked against the rock. Upstairs, 
in the banqueting chamber, it purred and 
licked its legs with a most ladylike 
complacence. I never saw better acting, 
nor better judged. Of all the sights of } 
Chillon, its kitten pleased me most. 

To get these old-time cobwebs out of my 
head, I climbed from Chillon towards the 
Rochers de Naye. I was soon out of the 
zone of caressing zephyrs. The wind blew 
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keen a thousand feet over Montreux, and 
pearly icicles draped the hillsides. 

Yet the sun continued to shine brightly, 
and blackbirds tripped to and fro among 
the brambles and scrub, with lively rustling. 
Half the people I passed were English boys 
and girls, rosy and gay, chattering as if 
Switzerland had been created for them. 
What a tonic was this air, to be sure! 
The eye, too, revelled in its environment. 
Geneva’s lake a veiled silver plaque, for 
there was a nether mist; the southern 
Alps showing only their majestic heads, 
cameoed upon the blue; near at hand the 
long, olive-coloured, pine-decked slopes of 
the ravine that runs from Montreux towards 
the Col de Jaman ; and, above, the black 
rock teeth of Jaman and Naye streaked 
and clotted with snow ! 

If nature could give us Northerners half 
as much pleasure in winter as she gives 
these Switzers by Montreux, we should all, 
I believe, become pure Pantheists. 





THE STORY OF A LITTLE CHILD, 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


Jamie Gorpon was only a day labourer 
on a Highland estate, with a weekly wage 
and no high ambitions ; his mental horizon 
had narrow boundaries, his life had the 
calm tenor of recurrent monotonous duties. 
But into such lives there enter emotions as 
vivid, and tragedies as profound, as into the 
lives of the world’s higher orders of men. 
And perhaps because of the colourlessness 
of those everyday prosaic existences, and 
the stir unwonted circumstance and passion 
makes in them, the fang of suffering goes 
all the deeper when it strikes suddenly. 

Gordon had one of those somewhat melan- 
cholic temperaments allied to a poetic nature, 
which are not uncommon among the Scotch 
peasantry. His thoughts came slowly and 
were difficult of translation into language, 
but his imaginings, though vague, were 
pure and a source of pleasure to himself in 
his lonely hours of toil. He had an innate 
reverence for good, a keen love of nature as 
he knew it in the woods and hills around 
his native valley, a tender affection for 
flowers and animals and birds, a passionate 
love of country and of home, and a tenacity 
of attachment which had in it large capa- 
bilities of pain. 

He had experienced already, though he 
was little over thirty, keen joy and bitter 
grief; for the girl for whom, like Jacob, he 
had waited and served long, and who had 
been his happy and well-loved wife for two 





short years, had died after a few days’ 
illness, leaving him with a year-old baby 
girl. At the time of his great loss he did 
not think his broken life would ever piece 
together again, but the tender touch of 
little Elsie’s hands had healed the wound so 
far that he could bear to face the future 
with its far-stretching unrelieved loneliness. 
And now the blue-eyed, sunny-haired child 
was four years old, full of life, and fun, and 
glee, and he lived but for her. All the 
love which had been his young wife’s was 
concentrated on this baby who had her 
eyes, and hair, and dimples. 

He left her reluctantly in the morning, 
with the old woman who came to look 
after child and house when he became a 
widower, and grudged the lagging hours at 
his daily labour when he must be absent 
from her; this one thought alone helping 
him—that it was the feeding and clothing of 
his child which made absence a necessity. 
The goal of all his thoughts during the day 
was the hour when, reaching the bend of the 
road, he neared his cottage door and could 
see the tiny figure run out to greet him; or 
she would sometimes venture on the high- 
road, hide behind a bush, and rush out 
with a gleeful “ Daddy!” as he passed. On 
summer evenings they would wander hand 
in hand to the river’s bank, or sit in the 
woods while he told her the names of the 
different birds and noted their several songs. 
On Sundays he took her to the country 
church near, and invariably the sunny head 
drooped on his shoulder, and while the 
child slept the father’s prayers were none 
the worse said that his lips rested on the 
bright waving hair, The darker evenings 
were spent indoors, the child on his knee, 
her small hands tight clasped round his 
neck or playing with his hair, her tongue 
loosed, telling him how she and dolly had 
passed the day. This doll, her inseparable 
companion, was a hideous, cheap wooden 
toy he had brought her as “ fairin’” from a 
market in the neighbouring village, with 
roughly-hewn features, smudges of paint on 
its high cheek-bones, tufts of coarse hair 
sticking out from either side of its head, 
arms and legs stiff-jointed and angular, but 
beloved by Elsie above everything else she - 
possessed, 

Each evening plans were laid as to what 
she and “dolly” would do when she was 
big. She would bury her face in her father’s 
neck and whisper, “‘ We'll live alane, dear 
daddy, you and me, we'll no need Betty 
then ; I'll cook and wash for ye, jist you an’ 
me oorsels,” He was actually jealous of the 
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old woman who had the child all day while 
he was absent, and he insisted on doing 
everything for her when he was at home. 
His clumsy fingers untied the strings and 
fumbled awkwardly with the hooks and 
buttons of her little frocks as he undressed 
her for the night ; it was at his knee her 
“ ouid words ” were said; he laid her in her 
little cot, and sat holding her hand or knelt 
with his cheek against hers until she fell 
into her rosy, happy sleep. Then he got up 
to forecast the day when lovers would come 
wooing, and her heart would go out to some 
one else, and “Daddy” would no longer 
hold the first place. There are some men 
on whose joy there always lies a shadow. 
Each morning he left her with regret, and 
an earnest prayer to Heaven to. keep her 
safe till his return. 

One evening he asked : “ What hae you 
and dolly been doin’ the day, my lammie ?” 

“We've been playing at fun’rals,” she 
said lightly. ‘I pit dolly i’ the cairtie, an’ 
hurled her doon to the san’-heap, and I 
diggit a hole and pit her in, bit her airm 
stickit oot an’ she wadna lie strecht, so I 
tuik her oot an’ I med the hole bigger, an’ 
dolly pit me in, bit ye ken, daddy, she 
cudna cover me up. It was Betty tellt me 
aboot Sandy MclIntosh’s mither, that she 
wis deed, an’ they put her intil a black 


hole.” 
“That’s no a bonnie playock, my doo,” 
said the man shuddering, as he folded her 


closer to his breast. “I wadna play at 
that agen. Ise tell ye what'll be better: the 
verra neist time I gang to the toon, I’ll buy 
you @ wee spaidie an’ a rake, an’ we'll mak’ 
a bit gairden, an’ I’ll get a puckle seeds, an’ 
you an’ dolly can bury them gin ye like, 
an’ sune the wee floories’ll come up.” 

“OQ, daddy, winna that be fine? an’ we’ll 
hae floors o’ our ain! What day will ye 
gang? Will ye gang on Saturday? I wiss 
it wis the morn,” said the little coaxing 
voice, as Elsie rubbed her soft cheek 
against her father’s arm. 

“We'll no jist promise for Setturday, 
but we'll see.” 

“What's deein’, daddy? Betty said 
Sandy’s mither wadna cum back, an’ she 
sed my mither was deid too. Ye'll no be 
deein’, daddy, will ye?” 

“Na, na, bairnie, Betty sudna speik sic 
havers,” he said gruffly; then turning to her 
with a smile he asked: “Wis dolly bad 
the day, did ye gie her her licks ?” 

“Ay did I, she wis gey thrawn, an’ her 
hair wadna lie strecht though I tuik the 
blackin’ brush till ’t, bit I love dolly neist 





best to you, daddy, better than Betty, 
though I like Betty fine tae.” 

After the child was asleep in bed Jamie 
went slowly “ben” to the kitchen where 
the old woman sat knitting in the fire-light. 

“ Betty, what’s this the litlun’s gotten in 
her heid aboot deein’ and foonerals? I 
didna like that kind of talk frae a bairn o’ 
her years.” 

“Tosh me! Jamie Gordon, what's 
gotten ye noo?” replied the old woman, 
gazing at him through her “glasses.” “ Yir 
fair dementit aboot that lassie o’ yours. Ye 
ken fine we maun a’ dee, an’ she beet to 
ken’t tae some day. Ye surely wadna hae 
her brocht up like a haythen Turk ?” 

* She’ll learn to sup sorrow sune eneuch, 
I trow,” he answered sadly. “I wad hae 
her to be as licht-hairted as she can, an’ as 
lang as she can.” 

“Well, I’m sure,” said the affronted 
Betty. “It dings me sometimes to hear 
the clavers you an’ she haud over that dall 
o’ hers, as if it wis a real livin’ crater in- 
stead o’ a bit o’ wud, an’ a mortial ugly bit 
at that, Ae nicht I actooally heard her 
saying, ‘ Gude bless dollie.’ ” 

“The wee lammie,” said the man, a 
sweet smile breaking over his sad face ; ‘‘an’ 
what hairm wis there?” 

“Weel, Jamie Gordon, I niver did think 
ye had muckle common sense, bit I think 
the less 0’ you the noo. It wad set ye better 
to be learnin’ her the cattichis than sittin’ 
idle a’ the fore nichts haverin’ aboot that 
dall !” 

One day the following week Betty was 
busy with her weekly baking, and Elsie, 
wrapped in a little warm cloak her father 
had got her lately, put her doll into the 
cart and went out to play. It took some 
time to arrange the wooden figure to her 
satisfaction, as it would slip off the seat, 
and the refractory arms had a trick of 
suddenly jerking up in the air instead of 
decorously remaining in her lap, but never 
did mother rejoice more proudly in the 
beauty of her daughter than did Elsie in 
the blotchy painted cheeks of her insepar- 
able companion. 

An hour passed. Betty had finished her 
baking, laid aside board and roller, tidied 
her kitchen, and noticing the unwonted 
silence—for the child was never long absent 
—she went to the door to look for her. 
She was not playing in the little square of 
grass which passed for a garden ; she called, 
but got no reply ; wondering, but not yet 
alarmed, she went a few paces round to the 
back of the cottage, muttering: 
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‘“‘ Whaur’s the little cutty gaen to noo?” 
and again called, “ Elsie, Elsie.” 

There was a disused mill-dam, a mere 
shallow pool, not more than a foot deep 
and never more than half-filled with water, 
about a hundred yards from the house, and 
Betty, looking in this direction, saw some- 
thing which froze the blood in her veins 
and deprived her for a moment of the 

ower to move or speak. 

What she saw was a little figure in a red 
cloak lying face downwards in the pool, 
and beside it—the cord still clasped in the 
tiny hand—was a half-submerged cart, and 
inside, the staring goggle-eyed doll with its 
tufts of coarse black hair. In a moment 
she had seized the child and the cart, and 
clasping them in her arms fled to the house, 
calling loudly on a little boy who was at 
the moment passing on the high-road. 

“Rin, laddie, for yir life to Maister 
Macdonal’s an’ speir him gin he’ll lat’s gig 
gang to the village for the doctor, for I 
doot Elsie’s drooned ; an’ gif ye meet Jamie 
Gordon, sen’ him hame as fast ’ye can.” 

In a moment she had stripped the 
clothes off the little cold body, rolled her 
in a warm blanket, moaning and praying 
‘audibly as she went to and fro. Mean- 
while the boy ran as fast as he could up 
the hill to the house of the grieve who 
possessed the gig, found Mr. Macdonald at 
home, who lost no time in harnessing his 
horse and starting himself to fetch the 
doctor. At the cross-roads on the way 
back, the boy saw Jamie Gordon coming 
home at his usual brisk pace, his face bright 
with anticipation of the long evening with 
his child. 

‘“* Whaur hae ye been, my bairnie, to get 
sic a reid face? Ye luik as if ye’d been 
rinnin’ a race,” said the man, with his 
usual kindly address to any young 
creature, 

“Sae I wis—rinnin’ to fess the doctor,” 
said the boy ; “ an’ Betty tell’t me to tell ye 
gin I saw ye tae hurry hame as fast ye cud, 
for I doot yer litlun——” 

Jamie stopped to hear no more; he flew 
like the wind down the hill till he gained 
his own door, and the piteous sight met his 
eye: his Elsie, his one little lamb, his all 
in life, her sunny hair all bedraggled, her 
white face mud-stained, her rounded limbs 
stiff and cold, on Betty’s lap. He knelt 
down and took the tiny form from the 
weeping woman. 

“‘Rax me yon buik frae the shelf,” he 
said, and while he folded the little rolled- 
up body in one arm, he turned over the 





leaves of the book, till he came to one 
page containing a few simple instructions 
for the recovery of the drowned. Years 
ago, feeling that he must be father and 
mother both to his little one, he had gone 
to the lady at the “ big house,” the wife of 
his employer, and asked her to tell him of 
a book of simple cures for children’s ail- 
ments. Here he hoped to find something 
for the present trouble. 

Minutely, with careful womanish pre- 
cision, he followed the directions of the 
book, gently raising the little arms to 
promote respiration, and using other simple 
measures, Once he got up from the 
hearth, a white despair on his face, and 
cried aloud: “ He couldna do’t. He could- 
na tak’ her frae me!” Then finding his 
efforts at resuscitation unavailing, he opened 
his coat and waistcoat, and pressing the 
little creature to his breast, so that the 
heat from his body might impart some 
warmth to hers, waited with what patience 
he might for the coming of the doctor. 
By-and-by he came, and placing the child 
in his arms he said in a choking voice: 
‘- Bring her back to me, doctor, an’ there’s 
nothing i’ this world ’at I wadna dae to 
serve you.” 

“We'll do what we can, Gordon, you 
may be sure,” he said cheerily; but a glance 
told him there was nothing he could do. 
However, he did not desist his attempts 
at restoration for over an hour, each move- 
ment followed in anguished torture in 
Jamie Gordon’s heart ; then he said gently : 
“It’s no use, Jamie; she was dead, poor 
little lassie, before they found her,” 

“‘Gie her to me,” said the father, stretch- 
ing out his arms, “an’ thank ye kindly, 
sir.” 

Betty had broken out into noisy, un- 
restrained weeping: “O what gart me lat 
her oot o’ my sicht? O waly, waly, the 
puir wean !” 

““Whisht,” said the man, “ naebody’s 
thinkin’ o’ blamin’ you; I ken ye loved 
her weel. O God! my bairn, my bairn !” 

Neighbours came to the door full of well- 
meant advice and loud-voiced sympathy. 
A death-bed is a time of thorough enjoy- 
ment to some of those honest souls; they 
love to condole or be condoled with; to 
discuss most impartially the virtues and 
failings of the deceased; but one look at 
the stricken father’s face, full of a love 
they could not fathom, made them shrink 
away, and froze the glib words of comfort 
on their lips. With an almost fierce dignity 
he moved with his burden into the further 
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room and locked the door. No hand save 
his own should touch his darling. He had 
dressed her often in life, she laughing 
merrily over his awkwardness ; now, with 
his heart dead as a stone within him, and 
hands which trembled, he brushed the 
shining curls, put the little nightgown on the 
unresisting form, and laid her on her bed. 

Mr. Fraser, the minister, with whom 
Gordon was a great favourite, having heard 
’ of the sad accident, came late in the evening 
to offer his sympathy. Texts suitable to 
.the occasion rose to his memory as he 
entered—texts of comfort—texts which, 
thank God, have comforted many a be- 
reaved soul, but looking on this man he 
could not utter them. He could only take 
his hand in a warm human clasp, and look- 
ing on the smiling, placid face of the little 
dead child, mingle his tears with his. But 
as he rose to go he remembered his mission 
was to preach, to comfort, to exhort, and 
forced, as it seemed to himself, to fulfil the 
promptings of his calling, he said : 

“Jamie, we will pray together for the 
strength to bear. You remember when Job 
was sorely afflicted, he was still enabled to 
say, ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’” 

“ Ay, sir,” replied Jamie, with a smile 
which was more sad than any groan, “ but 
he hed his wife left till him, an’ tho’ at 
times she may hae been an _ ill-tongued 
woman, still she wis there, and she wis his 
wife, I am alane, Elsie wis a’ I hed, 
a’ I hed in the haill warl’!” 

The next day was Saturday, and as 
Jamie entered the village to order a coffin 
for his child and choose the spot where she 
would be laid, it struck him with a sudden 
stab that it was the very day he had 
promised to buy the spade for her garden. 
He could feel the coaxing arms round his 
neck as she wished “ Saturday was come,” 
and what a different errand the day had 
brought for him! The days before the 
funeral passed he knew not how. Stunned 
and dazed from the magnitude of the blow, 
yet feeling his loss acutely in every nerve, 
avoiding companionship, wandering from 
the house to the fatal mill-pond, spending 
hours beside the tiny coffin, wiping the 
mud-marks from the poor battered doll 
Elsie had loved, and reverently placing 
it and the little cart on the cupboard shelf 
—the four days were a lifetime of suffering. 

Then he resumed his work, a silent, 
broken man ; the hours of leisure were no 
longer fondly anticipated nor hailed with 





delight ; rather he lingered at his labour so 
that he might not have to pass so many 
hours of lonely misery in his cottage, look- 
ing into thefireand brooding, brooding on his 
loss. Mr. Fraser threw himself in his way 
constantly, either when going to or return- 
ing from his work, engaging him in what 
conversation he could, trying to edge in a 
word of consolation and cheer. 

“It’s nae use, sir,” said Jamie respectfully 
one day. ‘‘ Ye mean well, nae doot, bit ye 
dinna ken what raal sorra is, or ye wadna 
spaak aboot it that wye. How could ye 
ken? Ye hae yir wife, yir fower bairns an’ 
a happy hame, Gin ye lost a’ that, d’ye 
think ye wad care for me comin’ and 
tellin’ you to cheer up au’ be glad 3” 

Still the minister persevered in his weekly 
meetings and talks with Jamie, until he 
began to look out for him, and to be dis- 
appointed when he did not appear. Once 
when they had walked together a good way 
in silent companionship, Jamie suddenly 
broke out ; 

‘“*Dinna think, Mr. Fraser, that I’m aye 
rebellin’. Iam tryin’ to thole, bit it’s fell 
hard, it’s fell hard.” 

“You are a young man yet, Jamie,” said 
the minister, thinking of his own happy 
domestic lot; “you will, I hope, in time 
form other ties. Indeed, I may almost say 
it is your duty to do so; no man should in- 
dulge in morbid grief.” 

“*Dinna say mair, sir,” replied the man. 
“‘T’ve had ower muckle o’ the lowsenin’ o’ 
ties on this airth to care aboot making ony 
mair; sic a thocht niver entered my head 
forbye.” 

Week by week Jamie Gordon seemed to 
grow thinner, and though patient and un- 
murmuring outwardly, deep lines formed 
themselves round his mouth, and dark 
shadows underneath them made his mourn- 
ful eyes look bigger. 

About this time Mr. Fraser left the 
parish for his annual three weeks’ 
holiday, and the first news he heard on his 
return was that Jamie Gordon was lying 
seriously ill, having got a chillinconsequence 
of a thorough wetting in a sudden storm. 

“He’s jist dwinin’ awa’,” said his in- 
formant ; ‘‘ there’s nae tribble ’at ye can gie 
a name til’t, it’s jist decline an’ grief the- 
gither.” 

And so Mr. Fraser found when he went 
to see him. He was shocked at the ravages 
three short weeks had made; the sunken 
cheeks, bright colour, and wasted form told 
the tale of rapid consumption. One morn- 
ing, seeing how weak he looked, Mr. Fraser 
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took his Bible from his pocket and read: 
* And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes, and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain.” 

“ Ay, sir, it’s a beautiful chapter, an’ 
there’s a heap o’ comfort in ’t, bit there’s 
anither word i’ that same buik that sum- 
times fleys me. It ses among ither bad fowk 
’at’s to be shut oot frae heeven, idolaters 
can hae nae place. Noo, I idolised my wee 
Elsie, an’ Gude help me, gin she were back 
the day, I fear me I should jist be duin’ 
the varra same thing agen.” 

He paused, and while a faint flush over- 
spread his pale face, he added deprecatingly : 

“Mr, Fraser, mebbe ye’ll think it wrang, 
bit ye’ve been a guid frien’ to me a’ that 
time o’ dool, an’ I hae naebody else to dae 
onything for me. I wad like weel to hae her 
bit tippetie atween my haun’s in my coffin.” 

He turned down the coverlet as he 
spoke, and there on his breast was Elsie’s 
little red cloak, and beside him lay the 
rude wooden cart, and the broad, smiling, 
meaningless face of the battered doll. 

** An’ gin there wis room, I wad like the 
cairt an’ the dollie beeried wi’ me. Ye see 
if I hed them i’ my han’s I dinna think He 
wad hae the hert to turn me awa’ frae the 
gate, an’ there’s One, wha tuik bairns that 
waurna sib till Him, on’s knee, an’ pat His 
haun’s on their heids—that I think wad let 
me in, idolatry or no.” 

Which was very unorthodox, doubtless, 
but it was very human. The minister's 
class instincts prompted him to a gentle 
correction of these erroneous imaginings, 
but his man’s heart only made him answer 
the dying man by a warm clasp in token of 
assent. He bent his ear to catch some 
murmuring words from Gordon’s lips, which 
were parted with a smile. The words were : 
“She’d be main glad to see her dollie 
agen.” A sudden moisture dimmed the 
minister’s eyeglasses, and when he again 
turned to the bed, Jamie Gordon knew more 
of the mystery of pain and parting, of the 
“why” and “ wherefore” of life, than all 
the theologians of all the schools could tell 
him, and a peace which was not of earth 
was smoothing out the lines in the sad, 
pathetic face. 





SOME REGATTAS. 
Ir is a sensible arrangement that tempers 
the tropical heat of the dog days with 
regattas. Sometimes, indeed, the heat is 





wanting, and a series of damp regattas 
under weeping skies are of a melancholy 
sufficient to tempt people to suicide, But 
when we are fairly in for a broil, when the 
City pavements are almost red hot, and 
people pant over ices and cooling drinks ; 
when the Stock Exchange winks at flannels 
and white blouses, and Queen’s Counsel are 
seen making for their chambers in strawjhats ; 
when the air in the scorched streets is like 
the breath of the simoon, then is the time to 
be up the river and assisting at the local 
regatta, preferably a good way off and 
hitched to the root of some spreading tree, 
where the ripple of the river, the rustle of 
leaves overhead, and the deeper murmur of 
the flags and waving bulrushes mingle with 
the distant strains of music, and the shouts 
that encourage contending crews. 

All along the river there is a rolling 
fire of regattas. Henley opens the ball 
with the finest water show in the world, 
one of the sights of the century, which 
seems only to gain in brightness as that 
respectable epoch approaches its end. Yet 
the century was well advanced before people 
heard much about Henley. And when the 
late Charles Reade opened his fine romance 
of “Hard Cash” with a description of 
Henley Regatta, it was hardly more than a 
provincial function, in which mere boat- 
races formed the most important feature ; 
races which local people witnessed comfort- 
ably from their carriages or camp-stools as 
the case might be, without any trouble or 
expense, Vast is the change since those 
dull and decorous days, and now the scene 
seems peopled as if with a swarm of bright- 
winged summer flies, myriad-hued and 
glittering, full of colour and movement. 

The flash from Henley seems to fire a 
whole train of regattas. All the pretty 
places up the river duly celebrate the 
function, and the knights errant of the 
pliant oar may cruise from one to another 
and test their prowess in a succession of 
water tournaments. And the smart and 
trim regattas of the higher river are 
followed by the more popular festivals of 
the tidal waters. Places almost forgotten 
as riverside resorts—given up to workmen’s 
dwellings, factories, soap and candle works— 
on some one day of the year commemorate 
a former state of existence when the river 
was their main thoroughfare, and watermen 
hung about the stairs to which people 
resorted as to cab-stands now. 

The regatta originated in those palmy 
days for watermen. Of water pageants on 
the river there had never been any lack, 
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from the earliest recorded days. Nor of 
boat-races and water tournaments, as one 
may learn from any ancient book of sports. 
Doggett’s coat and badge, the race for 
which still excites a warm interest along 
the riverside, commemorates the accession 
of the House of Hanover, and is still rowed 
on the day, August the first, on which the 
first of the Georges succeeded to the throne. 
But the regatta, as we know it now, had a 
more recent origin; and we may find in 
the “Annual Register” of the period 
“some Account of the new entertainment 
called a Regatta introduced from Venice 
into England” in the course of the year 
1775. It was on Friday, the twenty-third 
of June, that the first of the series was 
inaugurated, when “the whole river from 
London Bridge to the Ship, Milbank, was 
covered with vessels of pleasure. Above 
one thousand two hundred flags were flying 
before four o’clock in the afternoon, and 
such was the public impatience that scores 
of barges were already filled. Everywhere 
scaffolds were raised, one even on the top 
of Westminster Hall, and before five o’clock 
Westminster Bridge was crowded with 
spectators.” There were no other bridges 
then or iron girders to intercept the view 
of that noble stretch of water 


Where two fair cities bend 
Their ample bow. 


And the expectant crowd were en- 
tertained by concerts under the arches, with 
drums, fifes, horns, trumpets, et cetera, and at 
intervals could be heard the merry peals of 
the bells of St. Margaret’s and St. Martin’s, 
while wandering minstrels sang appropriate 
ballads in which regatta was made to 
thyme with Ranelagh. The avenues to 
the bridges were covered with gaming- 
tables, and on both sides of the water the 
scene was like that of a fair. The Duke of 
Richmond fired off guns from his mansion, 
His Grace of Montague returned the salute 
from his garden terrace. There were 
splendid companies at all the grand houses 
of Whitehall ; and the pageant culminated 
in the appearance of the Lord Mayor in 
his state barge under a salute of twenty-one 
guns, when the wager boats started on 
their course, and as soon as the race was 
determined, the whole flotilla—Royal Dukes 
in their barges with the Royal standard 
flying, the City companies with their gilded 
barks, and the general crowd of boats, moved 
upwards towards Ranelagh a veritable float- 
ing town. 

O do but think 


You stand upon the rivage, and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing. 





A few weeks later the Duke of New- 
castle gave a magnificent regatta at his 
seat of Oatlands Park, when the young 
Prince of Wales and the jolly, masculine 
sporting Princess Amelia, his great-aunt, 
were of the party. And next year there 
was a grand regatta on the river between 
Kew and Richmond, when the King and 
Queen with the whole Royal family were 
on the water. 

With such a good start the regatta has 
gone on flourishing and increasing to the 
present day. The crowds of pleasure-boats 
have, indeed, abandoned the tidal waters, 
and now spread themselves all the summer 
long over the pleasant upper reaches, from 
Richmond, even to Oxford. But there are 
still good regattas lower down, although some 
of the charm of them is gone for old stagers 
with the pleasant people who once lived in 
the jolly red-brick houses by the river, 
where a hospitable tradition was long pre- 
served at regatta time. But Barnes and 
Putney are still there. And you may be 
acquainted with Brentford-on-Thames, where 
the canal barges resort, and tugs in clusters 
await the turn of the tide ; or with Strand- 
on-the-Green, one of the pleasantest nooks 
of the old-fashioned, bargey, breezy, malty 
riverside ; and all these and many more 
have their regattas in due season. 

Lower still the regatta breaks out here 
and there in unexpected places, Is it 
Wapping Old Stairs Regatta, or Cherry 
Garden Wharf? Anyhow, banks and 
wharves are lined with spectators. The 
old riverside public-house swarms with 
guests, launches hover about the scene with 
much hooting, while the brimming tide 
lapping among old barges and black tarry 
piles bears to and fro a fleet of plea- 
sure-boats of every imaginable shape and 
rig, and the shores resound with excited 
shouts, Anything wanting in scenic effect 
is compensated by the enthusiasm of those 
concerned, Each waterman has his clique 
who cheer him with words of advice and 
comfort. But when it is a question be- 
tween Bill of the lead-mills and Joe of the 
soap-works, the whole assemblage takes sides, 
and excitement reaches its highest pitch. 

All the way down the river, as it grows 
wider, rougher, and more sea-going in 
character, the regatta flourishes under 
changed conditions, the fragile craft of the 
upper river giving place to stout wherries, 
ships’ gigs, and yachts of appreciable 
tonnage. And when the Crow Stone is 
passed and the towns by the river become 
fairly entitled to call themselves “‘onSea,” our 
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regatta assumes a curiously hybrid character. 
We have races for shrimp-boats, for whelk- 
cobbles, for sailing-barges, for river craft of 
all kinds. The local yacht club turns out its 
fleet, all spinnakers and balloon topsails. 
The canvas is crowded perhaps, figuratively 
as well as literally, for there is no time to 
spare, If we are grandly sea at noon— 
with real waves dashing against the shore, 
and white sails gleaming everywhere—by 
night we are all river again, a mere smear 
of river traced through a desert of sand, and 
our gay craft are gasping on the banks 
like fishes out of water. But while it lasts 
our regatta of the estuary is intense in its 
way. Our bit of esplanade is fairly crammed 
with people, in the narrow slip of beach 
below there is standing room only. As well 
as the brass band, that can play scarcely 
anything but bars of the “Conquering 
Hero,” so thickly are the victors crowding 
in, we have pianos, harmoniums, con- 
certinas without number, singers by the 
score, and as everybody knows the choruses 
and repeats them with great gusto, the 
general effect is a little bewildering. A 
fair, too, rages in the background, with 
steam-organs and horses that gyrate, fright- 
some whistles, swing-boats that simulate the 
pitch and roll of the deep sea, and many other 


distractions, distracting enough in good sooth. 
And thus we may pursue the regatta, or 
be pursued by it, all round the British 


coast. It is an incident in most people’s 
seaside holidays, and affords a welcome 
diversion in that usually uneventful period. 
But the regular sea-going regatta is naturally 
a much more dignified affair than the popular 
celebration just described. Smart yachts 
come in, smart people come ashore, every- 
body’s talk is embroidered with nautical allu- 
sions, Over-night the smoking-rooms of the 
hotels are crowded with yachtsmen, who 
discuss the merits of rig and build with great 
fervour. And the moonlight brings every- 
body out on parade or pier, when as many 
soft words are whispered and as many vows 
exchanged as would freight a fairy fleet of 
cockle-shells. As for the veteran Ben Bolt, 
perhaps he thinks of sweet Alice and the 
halcyon regattas of other days. There was 
that one at Deal, for instance, when the 
tide ebbed and flowed almost without a 
ripple, lapping against the pebbles like the 
waters of some sylvan lake, and what flocks 
of pretty girls there were, and Alice the 
fairest of them all! Can that be Alice— 
the stout matronly woman with the elderly 
grizzled husband and tall handsome 
daughters, who are having their turn now 





under the moonlight and by the soft sea 
waves ? 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the regatta more 
enjoyable than along the Channel coast, 
where the sea seems to dance in at your 
very windows, and the white sails and. 
white cliffs, with the nooks of verdure that 
lie between, are all as bright and fresh 
as they can be. And there is always the 
chance of the Fleet coming along, which 
affords a more impressive regatta than 
anything else. Indeed, the whole naval 
manceuvres may be looked upon as a pro- 
longed regatta, with more effects in the 
way of search-lights, rockets, the firing of 
guns, and the hurrying to and fro of 
squadrons, than private enterprise can in 
any way come near. And if there is no 
naval engagement to be seen after all, there 
is always the excitement of rumour and 
expectation to keep you alive. 

Then, as a sight to be seen, the finest: 
of its kind on salt water so undisputedly, 
as Henley bears the bell among river shows, 
comes Cowes Regatta and the general con- 
gress of yachts in the Solent. And so 
from point to point along the coast the 
white wings cluster, and the bold seamen 
and hardy fishermen of the grand Devon- 
shire shore, and the rough pilchard fishers 
of Cornwall, take their share in the aquatic 
tournaments. 

And you may remember, perhaps, a 
Welsh regatta in that pleasant little bay 
set among the massive hills of wild Wales. 
What a confusion of tongues upon the 
narrow quay where the committee held 
its sittings, surrounded by an eager crowd 
which freely joined in its discussions! 
There was Captain Jones, in the capacious 
white waistcoat, the master of the one 
stout trading brig that sailed from the 
little port; and little Squire Evans, whose 
chief estate was a boat and a gun; and 
the rosy-faced innkeeper, and half-a-dozen 
more; while the grey-headed schoolmaster 
acted as secretary, and tried to harmonise 
matters by agreeing with everybody, how- 
ever discordant their views. The fervid 
language of the Cymry lends itself to 
excited argument. You might think that 
such a war of words must end in a general 
scrimmage. But no; suddenly the whole 
affair is settled ; the fishermen fly to their 
boats ; the yachtsmen take their stations ; 
a gun fires, and the whole fleet are away, 
and soon their sails are dotting the 
blue waters of the bay. Then the bulk 
of the spectators go quietly home to their 
midday meal, and wait for the cool of the 
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evening to bring back victors and van- 
quished to the haven under the hill. 

And there was the ball, the Regatta ball, 
which closed the exciting day, when grey- 
bearded old gentlemen stood up for the 
quadrilles ; and where their knees were too 
stiff for dancing, gracefully waved their hands 
in time to the music. Meanwhile their pretty 
daughters or nieces waltzed gaily round with 
the ruddy young squireens of the district, 
the heroes of the sailing match, or with the 
quiet young Oxonians of the reading party 
quartered near, or with young Smith of the 
Waste-Paper Office, who was taking his 
holidays down there. And the general 
public sat upon the window-sills and 
crowded the doorways, and freely criticised 
the performance, while the harpist played 
his best, and the fiddlers plied their elbows 
vigorously, their powers sustained by 
generous draughts of champagne. The only 
interruption to the harmony was when “ the 
Collector,” growing uproarious in the bar, 
insisted on joining the festivities in his 
shirt-sleeves, and in dancing a “pas seul” 
down the middle of the well-waxed floor. 

Cruising along, the regatta flourishes 
famously all by the crowded watering- 
places of the Lancashire coast, and brings 
its thousands to Morecambe Bay, all fresh 
from the sweltering regions of the great in- 
dustries, The Isle of Man, too, has its great 
popular water festivals; and the Clyde, with 
its wide reaches, sheltered bays, and far- 
stretching sea lochs, is just the favoured 
home of yacht-racing. Indeed, all the 
western coast and isles of Scotland in 
favourable summer weather assume the 
appearance of a vast regatta. 

Perhaps the high north latitudes are too 
seriously engaged in boating to care much 
about regattas, and for gaiety and show of 
bunting, of smart costumes and bright 
aquatic trim, there is Scarborough in the van, 
although its exposed position militates 
against any assemblage of sea-going yachts. 
But Yarmouth has a good roadstead, and 
Lowestoft a convenient harbour, and for 
fresh-water sailors there are the charming 
broads where the spirit of the regatta rules 
all the summer long. 

As the white or whitey-brown cliffs 
of the French coast come in sight, it. is 
evident that the regatta has caught on there 
as well, with the attractions added, probably, 
of a regular rural féte, and plenty of duck- 
ing and diving, and tumbling off well- 
greased spars into the water, for the amuse- 
ment of the general public. And coming 
to the mouth of the Seine we shall find 





Havre perhaps in full excitement over its 
sailing matches, and higher up the river 
among white chalk cliffs, and forests, and 
green prairies, each little riverside town will 
have its “day of regattas,” at one of which we 
may assist some pleasant Sunday afternoon. 

The tide is everything on our river. It 
comes with a roar and a wall of foaming 
waters at high springs, but just now there 
is only a rush and a gentle upheaval, and 
everybody is ready to start with the very 
first of the flood. Our especial craft is a 
stout sailing barge that on ordinary days 
carries huge boulders of chalk for the em- 
bankment. Our skipper hoists his sail, and 
away we go before wind and iide. Any- 
body may steer who will—iuckily the 
apothecary is on board, who has served in 
the marine — he takes the tiller, and 
the mahogany-coloured skipper retires to 
his own darksame little den, at the door of 
which he sits with a fat brown jar of cider 
between his knees. “Twenty passengers 
at a franc! Good, I am rich; now shall I 
drink to each one of them.” And he sings 
and clatters his heels in pure delight at his 
good fortune, But in the meantime our 
apothecary has just missed crushing a big 
black-hulled steamer from Cardiff, that is 
charged ‘with a thousand tons or so of coal 
for Rouen, and we all shake our fists at the 
coaly faces that regard us wonderingly 
over the taffrail. ‘“Sacrés carbonniers,” 
is the cry, and we agree that our pilot was 
in his full right in blocking the way for the 
big Englishman. 

Rounding a turn of the river we come 
in sight of the little port, and of a 
flotilla lying there all gaily bedecked with 
streamers, with a background of soft green 
hills. A stately balustraded terrace looks 
down on the river, suggesting a courtly group 
from Versailles as invisible spectators of 
the scene ; but the white balustrade masks 
only a great field of yellow colza, and salt 
has been sown on the foundations of the 
grand old chateau. 

But at this point our apothecary shows 
signs of nervousness. He is accustomed to 
the “grande navigation,” and not to 
manceuvring among a cloud of little coasting 
vessels, and he would gladly resign his 
charge, but the skipper, overcome by the 
heat of the day, by the strength of the 
cider, and by the fatigue of continual 
choruses, is too fast asleep to be aroused ; 
and so we drive in among the boats, just 
shaving the barge of the “directors” of 
the show, and bearing down on a little 
steam yacht anchored just below. 
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““ N’yez pas peur” we all shout, as 
we see the yachtsman in full nautical cos- 
tume, with his wife charmingly dressed, and 
two children to correspond, taking the air 
on the deck, and suddenly alarmed at our 
headlong approach. But except for the 
fright and the loss of a streak of paint, the 
yacht and her crew are nothing the worse 
for the rude contact, and next moment we 
are brought up by the solid wall of the 
quay—in an abrupt way that sends the 
passengers pirouetting about, and gives an 
opportunity for all the polite phrases at 
one’s command. 

On the quay is a grand stand draped 
with bunting, where the band sits and the 
magnates of the district, but one sees just as 
well from one of the great heaps of firewood, 
from the forest, that are piled here for the 
supply of the bakers’ ovens of the whole 
department. The regatta has commenced, 
the starting gun has been fired, and as all 
the sailing races start at the same moment, 
a varied spread of canvas is displayed upon 
the broad and shining river. There are 
fruit-boats with their scoop-shaped bows, 
fishing-boats with red sails, barges and 
river craft of various kinds, and smart 
yawls belonging to the sailing-club of the 
district ; but with a fresh breeze and good 
tide these are soon out of sight, and the course 
is left clear for the amateur four-oared race. 

There are four competing boats, and their 
coxswains are holding on to the rope; the 
men look pale but determined, stout 
fellows, but a little too stout perhaps, and 
their coxswains seem to have. been chosen 
on the principle that he who is too fat to 
row can at least steer, A gun is fired. 
Each coxswain shouts and expands his arms 
as if to fly, the oars dash wildly to and fro ; 
next moment the boats are all mixed 
together, with oars interlocked in a general 
entangled foul. What cries arise, what 
shouts of anger and remonstrance, as the 
tangled mass floats slowly upwards with the 
tide! But your Frenchman, if quick in 
getting into a scrape, is alert in getting out 
of it, and in less time than it takes to tell 
the knot is loosened, and the boats strike 
out in different directions. 

And now that the naval business has 
been despatched, everybody turns to the 
real enjoyments of the day: the promenade 
with its cheerful chatter and constant 
recognitions, the amusements that are 
provided by the administration, the “ mat 
de cocagne,” or greasy pole, and the more 
modern diversions, in which involuntary 
shower-baths, electric shocks, and un- 





pleasant surprises of a scientific or mechani- 
cal character, produce much hilarity and 
delight among the spectators of their neigh- 
bour’s discomfiture. 

Then there is a cry, the boats are 
returning! And here they are, sure 
enough, one of them many lengths ahead, 
and the one that has the fattest coxswain 
of them all, a man in white flannels and in 
a white heat with toil and excitement. 
The course was a severe one, round a boat 
moored a couple of miles up the river, and 
back again. But the goal is now in sight, 
and the light of victory glows in that 
coxswain’s eye, as he springs to his feet to 
pass the flag boat with more éclat. But 
at that moment there is a shout; another 
boat, unobserved, had crept along favoured 
by a strong eddy on the other side of the 
river, and now shooting across with full 
force of tide and current, sweeps round 
and passes the flag boat in the contrary 
direction. Bang goes the gun for the 
winner, the band strikes up with martial 
clangour. The white coxswain who sees 
victory snatched from his grasp in this 
treacherous manner is almost beside himself 
with rage; he jumps upon the thwart, he 
shouts, he gesticulates, he protests, till his 
foot slips and he tumbles to the bottom of 
the boat, saluted with roars of laughter from 
all around. 

There is still plenty of regatta to come 
as the sailing-boats drift back, at long 
intervals, deserted by the wind ; and there 
is the distribution of prizes to follow, with 
fireworks later on, a torchlight procession 
by the Sapeurs Pompiers of the district, 
and dancing under the trees in the avenue 
of the old park, and feasting at the “ Hotel 
des Pilotes,” where the victors treat the 
vanquished to unlimited choppes, and where 
the stout coxswain and his treacherous 
rival are at last persuaded to embrace. 
And how pleasant after all this is the 
moonlight walk through shaded lanes, and 
to see the lights of home shining across the 
river, where the ferryman waits to row across 
the last batch of pilgrims from the regatta ! 
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CHAPTER LVI. DISCOVERED. 
Wir a hideous crash one of the panels 
of the door gave way, but the rescuing 
party were forced back for a few moments 
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by the thick smoke which immediately 
rolled out upon them. The passage and 
the doorway of the small door leading into 
the courtyard were blocked with men, and 
now, beyond them again, a line of shepherds 
and miners, who had hastened to the 
Palace, were seen in a compact mass, drawn 
there by the mysterious call of “fire” 
which spreads as quickly as that element 
itself. In this crush Penelope, still en- 
veloped in her black cloak, kept her stand, 
One idea filled her brain. She had last seen 
her father in that room, and she knew how 
tenaciously he would cling to his treasure. 
Just before the crash came she found her- 
self near the Duke. He stooped down 
towards her, 

“* Penzie, was the King’s treasure here? 
If so—you had better try to save it. When 
we can get in, follow me. Most likely your 
father will have retreated up the stairs, if 
he could not reach the door. I think the 
origin of the fire must be close by.” 

There came the call for water, and the 
first bucketful was passed up to the door 
when, the first moment of suffocation being 
over, the men resumed the work of battering 
down another panel. No one thought of 
Penelope, save the Duke, and such was the 
temper of the Winskells that the idea of 
danger for her was the last to present itself 
to his mind. 

“IT must save him,” thought Penelope. 
“I must. He is the King.” 

The thought of all the sorrow he had 
brought upon her was swept away, the old 
feudal feeling reasserted itself with the 
strong power which those devoid of it 
cannot understand. To her he was no 
longer her father—the man who had ne- 
glected her in her youth and scorned her in 
her maidenhood, the mad egotist who had 
called forth the evil passion and the ignoble 
sco in her nature—but the King of 
Rothery, the descendant of David Winskell, 
who, by extraordinary courage, had saved the 
valley from the inroads of the border men. 

No one had ever found fault with the 
courage of the race, and no dalesmen on this 
night would have wondered at it. To bea 
Winskell was to be brave. 

“* Theear, now, cum on,” shouted Oldcorn, 
and three or four of the foremost men rushed 
in, whilst the others with wild haste handed 
the buckets of water. 

“Noo, my men, we mun battit and thrast 
at the fire. The door is cummin’ down; 
hodden’t it up a lal bit; no stannin’ and 
shootin’, but wark. The beem is givin’ way 
ayder side.” 





Penelope never knew how she managed 
to get in, but presently she found herself in 
the large, bare room where so short a time 
before she had seen her father crouching 
over the hearth. 

“Where is he? Whgre is he?” 

But all the energiés of the men were 
given to putting out the blazing beams. 
She looked round, but smoke filled her 
eyes, and only in one corner was there some 
kind of clear space; but it was not the 
corner where she had seen the gold secreted. 
It was there that the fire was raging. The 
Duke was removing burning wood from the 
hearth when Penelope joined him. 

-“Not here, not here, child; but you 
must take care. Where is the gold? He 
will be near it.” 

* Behind you, uncle; but—but if he is 
not there he may have gone above.” 

‘‘Ah! go up there, but I will stay here. 
I hope that—that go, child, you may 
be hurt.” 

Without further thought Penelope has- 
tened to the further end of the great room 
into which the stairs descended. No one 
followed her, for all were engaged in trying 
to bring the fire under. The first flight of 
narrow stairs was, strangely enough, mode- 
rately free from smoke, On this landing 
there were three smaller rooms, each lighted 
by a latticed window. Pausing to gain a little 
breath, Penelope rushed to one of them and 
threw it open. She leant out to get some 
air, feeling that in another moment she would 
have been stifled, then, without waiting 
further she looked round the room. There 
was nothing visible but a few old wooden 
boxes and oak chests. The great glare from 
outside illuminated the dark corners, but 
no King of Rothery lurked in it, so she 
hurried to the next room. It was smaller, 
more empty, and it was away from the fire ; 
only the moonlight calmly played its silent 
games in it. As she stepped over the 
threshold, however, she trod upon some- 
thing, and stooping down she picked up a 
canvas bag. 

Her heart beat fast. Was this a sign 
that her father had been this way, or was 
it merely some treasure he had dropped 
upon some former occasion? The vile gold, 
the hateful gold! In the third room, which 
was a mere closet, there was nothing to be 
seen, but there was one more storey, and 
this was a likely place for a miser. There 
was one large room among the rafters with 
a mere skylight high up, and opening from 
a tiny chamber where apples were usually 
stored. 
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Penelope determined to make sure ; she 
must be certain that her father had not 
gone to seek shelter in that topmost 
chamber. Her foot was on the ladder-like 
stairs, when a black smoke pillar rolled 
slowly up from below, from whence came 
also a dull cry of astonishment. The flames 
must have leapt upon some other rafters 
unnoticed by the crowd, and this was the 
result. 

For a moment the thought came to 
Penelope that she had better retreat whilst 
there was yet time, then the old Winskell 
spirit swept over her. None of the family 
had ever retreated when a fellow-creature 
could be rescued, and she would not be the 
first to do it. She covered her face with 
her cloak, and stumbled up one more storey 
to these two rooms among the rafters, On 
the landing it was dark and stifling. The 
smoke was still rolling up, and only pain- 
fully finding an exit. Still she pressed 
forward with difficulty. In their childhood, 
she and her brother had often been up in 
these old attics to play hide and seek, or to 
fill their pockets with apples to eat during 
their walks. She knew every step of the 
way, but the smoke was choking and blind- 
ing her. She knew that only the small 
room was lighted by a window, and that 
the other one was shut off by a stout door. 
Her father must be in the former if he were 
here at all, but she must see, she must make 
sure, and then she would go down again. 

At the moment when her foot was on 
the topmost step, she heard a great shout 
from below, and in the midst of it she 
recognised her uncle’s voice. 

‘Penelope, Penelope! Come down. You 
must come—the stairs have caught fire. 
Come, come at once.” 

But she was possessed with the idea that 
her father must be here. The gold she had 
picked up pointed to his having ascended 
the stairs, at least as far as the first storey, 
and since he was not there, he must be up 
higher, 

‘* T will come in one moment,” she tried to 
say, but the wall of rising smoke seemed to 
wrap her words up as if in cctton-wool, and 
to send them back to her, She reached the 
small room where some apples were lying 
on the floor ; the window was shut, but the 
room was empty. She flung open the 
window, and could now breathe more 
freely. She must hasten back now that this 
room was empty. Her father could not 
have gone into the dark inner room, so why 
waste her precious time in looking for him? 
But a longing for certainty made her rush 





to the door and draw the wooden bolts 
aside. She looked into the great dark 
chamber, but at first she could see nothing. 
Then she called out, ‘‘ Father! father! are 
you there?” She suddenly remembered 
how once she had hidden herself there under 
a heavy sloping beam, in order to frighten 
her brother, long, long ago when they were 
children. She felt as if time had gone 
backward, She was a child again, and she 
had come to look here for her brother, and 
must make sure if he were there or not. 
Why could she not be really a child again, 
and blot out all this terrible history ? Any- 
how, she would not let the old man die for 
want of a little courage. 

“Father! father!” she called again, as 
she resolutely groped her way in. 

The smoke had hardly found its way 
here; the dark garret with its mighty 
sloping beam was comparatively clear. All 
at once she stopped short, and a feeling of 
real terror swept over her. Her call of 
“Father” was answered by a strange, un- 
earthly groan. Then her heart leapt up 
in joy. She had found the King, and 
had saved him from certain death. 

“Here I am, father ; where—where are 

ou?” 

Oh for a light to see into this far corner, 
for the light from the skylight was too 
feeble to show her clearly from whence 
came the groan. She must save him, she 
must drag him out if necessary, for he must 
not stay here. There might be only just 
time to save him, but some one must come 
and help her. First, however, he must be 
taken to the other room, where there was 
air to be breathed. How glad she was that 
her instinct had drawn her here ! 

She stumbled onwards, stooping to get 
under a low beam. He must be lying on 
the floor, for her foot came against a soft 
mattress or something like it placed on the 
floor. She stretched out her arm to feel 
for him, for he must have fainted. 

“ Father, rouse yourself. You must come 
at once. They will save us, but come.” 

At this instant a flash of firelight seemed 
to inundate the room. The tiny skylight 
was surrounded with red flame, and in that 
moment the dark corner was illuminated. 
Penelope was looking, trying to pierce the 
darkness when the light came, and her arms 
were stretched to help; but suddenly she 
started up uttering a piercing shriek. The 
light had illumined, not the features of her 
father, but the deathly pale face of Philip. 

Another flash of light followed. The 
fire must suddenly have run up on this side 
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of the turret, and had now reached the 
woodwork. That was the reason they had 
called out to her to come down. After that 
first shriek of horror and surprise Penelope 
never stopped to think. She did not know, 
and she never could remember afterwards, 
how she managed to drag the mattress along 
the floor, nor how she was able at last, by this 
means, to convey what she thought was a 
dead or dying form into the smaller room, 
shutting the door behind her so as to keep 
off the fire a little longer. Here there was 
smoke, but also some air to breathe, and 
the draught in moments partially cleared 
the room. 

When the deed was accomplished she 
paused to recover breath and to think. 
Philip was here, he was not dead, nor had 
he been murdered by one rash act; but 
Penelope shuddered at the strange, gaunt 
face of the man before her, a man who must 
be at death’s door. The truth was not 
difficult to discover. It was to a slow death 
by starvation that her father had doomed 
this man, and his mad cunning had been 
almost able to accomplish the deed. 

She knelt beside him and called him. 
His eyes were closed, and he was certainly 
unconscious, for only a strange, low groan 
was now and then audible. 

“Philip! Philip! do you hear me? 
Answer me!” she called out, in an agony 
of fear; but then the present danger 
suddenly drowned all other thoughts. She 
ran to the head of the stairs and called 
loudly, but she saw only too plainly that 
help from that side was an impossibility. 

“Help, help! Come and help me !” 

From below came louder calls, but the 
words were deadened by the smoke. She 
ran down the first flight and shouted again : 

“Help, help. We shall die.” 

Again a shout. She thought she could 
distinguish her uncle’s voice : 

“Ladders. Go up, right up. Outside,” 

Then she knew for a certainty that her 
escape was cut off, and that her salvation 
must come from outside. A feeling almost 
of peace fell upon her. There was no way 
of escape now, either for her or for Philip, 
unless indeed help could reach them very 
soon. If they died they would die together, 
A great weight seemed suddenly lifted from 
her mind ; now at last she could expiate her 
crime. 


CHAPTER LVII, SAVED AS BY FIRE, 


THERE was nothing more she could do 
now. Her whole mind seemed filled with 
one idea: Philip was alive. All the 





strange events which had brought this 
about were’ swallowed up in the reality 
of this fact: Philip was alive, or rather he 
was not dead. She knelt down beside 
him, and her terror returned. If he were 
not dead, he must be on the very threshold 
of death. Were it not for his fair curly 
hair she could barely have recognised him, 
he was so much changed. 

Then suddenly a new womanhood seemed 
to be born in her. She tried to lift his 
head upon her lap, looking hopelessly round 
for water, but there was none, There was 
nothing here but the stored apples, which 
seemed to be of no use now. She took his 
poor, thin hands in hers, and for the first 
time there came into her heart a feeling so 
new, so strange, that she wondered at it: 
the feeling of possession with regard to this 
man. It was not love, not the passion she 
had felt for Forster, but a feeling of intense 
pity, such a feeling as a mother often has 
for some outcast child she has found, and 
which prompts her to take it home, and to 
bring it up as her own. 

For a few moments her arm was round 
him and his head rested upon her shoulder, 
then a fresh stifling cloud of smoke rolled 
in upon her, and she started up to thrust 
her head out of the small window. She 
heard the shouting now, and she could see 
the crowd gathering below. The ladder 
was being placed against the wall, but first 
they were lashing it to another. She took 
her handkerchief and waved it. There 
was nothing she could do to help the 
rescuers, The window was flush with the 


.| wall, but some way below and on one side 


there was a portion of flat roof belonging to 
the main building. She saw at once that it 
was from thence the rescue must be effected. 

But would they come in time? Would 
she be able to save him, or must they perish 
together? Only yesterday life had seemed 
a thing of no value, but now it suddenly 
leapt into importance. She must save Philip, 
and then the awful weight of murder would 
be lifted from her heart. 

Poor Philip! Oh! if he could speak, if 
—if—Philip had loved her, as she realised 
with a new feeling of gratitude, now that 
he seemed beyond the reach of love or 
hatred. If he were conscious he would 
like to know that she was by his side, 
holding him against her, willing, so willing, 
to save his life at the expense of her own. 
How strange it was that life had changed 
so much for her; how strange that at this 
moment her one joy was that Philip still 
lived, whilst before ! 
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But the heat was becoming intense ; how 
soon would it all be over? Was death 
coming now that she shrank from it? She 
was still very young to die. She wanted 
to live; perhaps it was chiefly to be able 
to tell Forster that she had not killed 
Philip, No, the past was past ; she wanted 
to live also for Philip’s sake. Suppose she 
had carried out her longing to go with 
Forster? She suddenly realised what this 
would have been. She had been preserved 
from that, and Forster as well as herself 
had been saved from a doom more terrible 
than death. Suppose that, the deed 
accomplished, Philip had come back into 
their joint lives. She shuddered as she 
supported the unconscious man. No, God 
had, at all events, preserved them from that. 

“Philip, Philip, if I cannot love you, I 
—TI can make amends,” she whispered in 
her agony of self-reproach.. “ Philip, can 
you hear me?” 

She started up again, for voices were 
drawing near. She could hear Oldcorn’s 
shout. She looked out and saw that 
several men had reached the ledge below 
her, which stood out from the main build- 
ing. It was from this place that they were 


. trying to plant the ladder, but the difficulty 


was that it would only be placed in a sideway 
position. Penelope dragged an old wooden 
chest close to the window, and standing on 
it she leant out of the window as far as she 
could, watching the efforts of the men. 
They were on the lead roof now; would 
they be able to place it near to her before 
the fire reached her? The night was 
happily still, and only a very gentle breeze 
was blowing the flames away from her 
side, but thin wreaths of smoke came 
through the floor and twisted themselves 
into fantastic spiral shapes, trying to escape 
above the rafters. The floor began to feel 
hot to the feet, and Penelope entreated 
them to make haste. 

Then the ladder was balanced and it 
quivered in mid-air. This was followed by 
a shout of delight as it was seen that the 
ladder would just reach to the window. 
Penelope seized it as it was gently steadied 
in position. She looked round for some- 
thing with which to secure it; her mind was 
full of Philip. How could he be got out 
except a secure foothold was provided for 
those who must lift him out ? 

Then she saw that her uncle himself had 
reached the ledge and was directing the 
men what to do. A feeling of hope filled 
her heart. He seemed to be so capable, so 
calm. Slipping off her long skirt she 





managed to twist it round the first rung, 
and thus to secure the ladder to a low beam 
just below the window. 

“Well done!” called out her uncle, and 
at the same moment Oldcorn nimbly ran up 
the ladder, which was now held firmly by 
two men below. 

But from behind her a long, cruel tongue 
of fire shot forth, darting savagely at the 
old beams, 

““Now, Princess,” shouted Oldcorn, 
thrusting his head up, “the fire’s varra nar, 
it’s not easy to keep oot the smoke. Mak 
haste, in case the roof happen ta fawi’ t’ 
meentoime.” 

“‘ Never mind about me, Oldcorn ; here is 
your master, you must save him. Hush! 
don’t say anything, make haste; you must 
come in and lift him; he is very ill, but you 
are so strong, you can do it, and I will help 
you. Call up another man, don’t lose a 
minute.” 

Oldcorn was so much surprised that he 
could only murmur a string of strange 
words before he shouted back for help. 

“ Lor-a-mussy! How’s the poor man to 
be prop’t? To think aw’s here in this 
terrabel big hull and neah body to guess it ; 
but we must hoisen him up, an’ if we cud 
fassen him clean up till a beem on ayder side ; 
but aw’s sure and sartin he’s taken for death.” 

All this time Oldcorn had been working 
hard, the perspiration pouring down his 
brow, for the heat was becoming unbearable. 
Tenderly as a woman, the old retainer lifted 
the emaciated form of Philip in his arms, 
and with Penelope’s help he was placed on 
the top of the wooden chest. 

‘There is no time to lose, Oldcorn; make 
haste. “Ob, the heat! But don’t think of 
me, save him. Here is Dodd. Now can 
he hold him up whilst you get out? Quick! 
Oh, the flames !” 

‘This cussin’ heat!” muttered Oldcorn, 
but he certainly wasted no time, for now 
that another man had appeared he was able 
to lift Philip gently out of the window, 
and together they bore him down amidst 
the shouts of surprise and horror of those 
below on the leads. 

Penelope was left alone. She knew that 
Oldcorn would come back as soon as 
possible, and she even got on the chest to 
see if it were feasible for her to get out 
without help, but she soon saw that it was 
not. It was impossible to stand unsup- 
ported on the ledge, for the ladder being 
placed sideways the difficulty was increased 
tenfold. Then she looked round and noticed 
another tongue of fire bursting forth from 
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the partition. Had Philip stayed in that 
garret, by this time death would have re- 
leased him from all suffering. She had 
saved him, she, Penelope, his wife. If only 
Forster could know that his friend was not 
dead, but saved from a terrible death by 
her. But it was she who had brought him 
to this borderland of death; she had been 
the instrument of his mental and bodily 
torture, At this awful moment, the whole 
history flashed back upon her with extra- 
ordinary vividness ; her low ideal mocked 
her, and the vulgar pride of ancestry stood 
naked before her, burnt out of her for ever ! 
What had she to show of nobility compared 
with Philip’s noble soul? She even re- 
membered that Forster had said that Philip 
had saved the settlement, not for his own am- 
bition, but to protect his friend’s reputation. 
But thought stopped. There was a 
crash, and part of the woodwork gave way, 
as several sharp tongues of fire seemingly 
endued with life darted towards Penelope, 
Her limbs trembled as she crouched closer 
to the window. The air was stifling, and 
the smoke began slowly to envelope her. 
In another minute the flame might reach 
her, but then she noticed through this 
blinding veil that the fire had stretched 
itself upwards, seizing first upon the rafters. 
She must do something. She lifted herself 
up on the window-sill, and getting her 
cloak close round her, she tried to turn, 
but there was nothing for her hands to 
grasp, and the heat made her feel faint. ~ 





There was a shout ; Oldcorn was coming. 
In a moment more she would be safe, but 
before that moment came, the beam above 
her was wrapped with flame, and she felt 
a scorching breath close to her head. She 
put her hand up; her hair was on fire. A 
suppressed cry burst from her lips, but she 
was still brave, still able to struggle for life. 
She tore off her cloak and wrapped her 
head in it, hardly feeling the pain of the 
fire on one side of her face as the words 
flashed upon her memory, “saved as by 
fire.” 

At that moment Oldcorn seized her and 
lifted her bodily off the ledge. Her weight 
was nothing to him, but the fire was 
stretching out its fiery fingers towards them 
both. He angrily crushed out the flame 
that had seized his shirt-sleeve, and then 
very carefully holding the ladder with one 
hand and pressing the Princess against him 
with the other arm, he descended to safety. 
Here other hands were ready to help, and 
the Duke, pale as death, stretched out his 
arms for the niece he had loved as his own 
child. 

Penelope’s one moment of fear had 
paralysed her, and when the Duke laid her 
on the lead she was unconscious. 

“There is not an instant to lose,” said 


the Duke. “Bring them down at once. 
Look, the tower will fall here. Good 
Heavens, I fear the whole Palace is 


doomed. Penzie, Penzie, are you hurt?” 
But the Princess could not answer. 
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